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Calvin Hill 








by Anthony Ruspantini 


Academic education, not 
sports, must again become the 
top priority of our schools, 
said Calvin Hill, a former pro- 
fessional football player, in a 
speech March 18 at BCC. 

Hill told a crowd of about 
200 BCC students and faculty 
in the student center, that 
sports - this country’s multi- 
million dollar pasttime - is 
becoming a disease. 

Hershall Walker is a perfect 
example, Hill said, of putting 
sports before education. 

Walker, a junior at the 
University of Georgia, quit 
school to sign on to the new 
U.S. football league. 

_‘They gave him $1.5 
million to sign the contract 
with the new league,’’ Hill 
said. ‘‘That’s the bonus just to 
sign the contract. They gave 
him another million dollar 
prepayment on his first year of 
that contract. 

“How could he interrupt his 
educational process?’’ said 
Hill. “‘He was only a junior 





Hill, 36, who retired from 
pro-football in 1981, is a 
graduate of Yale University. 
He was a running back for the 
Dallas Cowboys, the 
Washington Redskins, and the 
Cleveland Browns and played 
four times in the pro-bowl. In 
1969, he was named Rookie of 
the Year. 

He has served as a special 
assistant to Sen. John Glenn of 
Ohio and assistant to the direc- 
tor of the Peace Corps. Today, 
Hill is a cansultant for a firm 
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Sports: A Disease 


in Washington, D.C. 

Hill said, there is a tremen- 
dous love affair between 
athletes and their adoring 
public. ‘‘People really can 
identify with their athletes,”’ 
he said. 

However, people in this 
country treat athletes like 
royalty, Hill said. “‘It’s a 
situation that borders on scan- 
dalous,’’ he said. 

‘The interesting thing about 
royalty,’’ Hill said, ‘‘is that 
even if they’re deposed, they 
usually have something stash- 
ed in Switzerland so they can, 
pretty much, follow their 
lifestyles. But athletes at some 
point, will get injured or even- 
tually get old, and when they 
fall, nobody is going to be 
there to catch them. 

“One of the things I 
discovered during the football 
strike last fall,’’ Hill said, ‘‘is 
that the way we treat athletes 
in this country is really leading 
to a class of people who are 
mindless and cruel. We 
always hear about the leaders 
that athletics produces. I think, 


said he was optimistic that 
things will change. 

‘Sports enables one to 
develop very admirable traits 
- discipline, character and 
perseverance, but education- 
academic education must 
reassume top priority,’’ Hill 
said. 

““We should reexamine our 
ideal that winning isn’t the on- 
ly thing, it’s everything,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Rather it should be, 
winning isn’t the only thing, 
but making an effort is.”’ 








Spring Picnic 
‘New Rules” 


Because of the new drinking age law, students 
on the Program Board and on the Alcohol 
Beverage Board agreed to require new rules for 
the Spring Picnic. At the Park Pavilion, students 
19 years of age and older will receive a maximum 
of 5 tickets permitting them to obtain 12 oz beers 
according to when they arrived at the Picnic. 


and he was going to major in _ in reality, we are going the 3:15-4:15 _5 beers 

criminology. He had another other way.”’ a 15- 5: 00 4 beers 

year and a half to go. Hill said we really have to ; : Shesks 
‘‘Something has to be _ go back to the grade schools 5:00-5:30 

done,”’ Hill said. ‘‘Something and make athletics an extra- 5:30-6:00 2 beers 

will be done.”’ curricular activity again. Hill 6:00-6:30 = 1 beers 


To verify age students must bring their ID’s and 
their Picnic ticket to the Park. Each student will 
have his hand stamped or a wrist band will be 
designated to indicate who is of legal age and who 
isn’t. 


Bruce MacGregor, Director of Student Ac- 
tivities said ‘‘BCC students still get a good deal 
for their $3 ticket: beer for anyone over 19 years 
and unlimited food and soda. The Student Activity 
Fee subsidizes each person’s ticket by $5.’”’ 

One New York State law will be strictly enfore- 
ed at the Picnic. The New York State Police can 
(and have) arrest students who have smuggled in 
alcohol into the Park. 


MacGregor emphasized that on the whole, 
students can be proud of the way they’ve acted 
in the Park at past picnics. 


The Writing Across the Campus Committee (W. A. C.) and the Faculty-Student Association (FSA) con- 

3 gratulate all those who entered the campus-wide writing contest. Unfortunately, there are never enough 

prizes to go around, but to those who did not receive cash awards, wear your W.A.C. buttons proudly. 

for you set yourselves apart from the rest of the student body through your writing achievement in enter- 
ing the contest. And of course, there’s always next year. ; 











Winners of the $100 cash prizes for original, individual, informative essays have been awarded in three 
of the five categories: 


Social Sciences: Richard Monroe for ‘‘Alternatives”’ 
Natural and Applied Sciences: David Hughes for ‘‘The Physics of a Thunderstorm’’ 
Humanities: Richard Monroe for ‘‘Gram”’ 


See pages 2, 8, 15 for winning essays! 





Last Week: 12 inches of snow! 


This week: Spring Picnic? 
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Until recently, many people believed that the specter 
of nuclear war was an illusion, relegated to the same 
era as sock hops and goldfish swallowing. However, 
with the development of the neutron warhead and U.S. 
moves to counter the S.S.-20 threat in Europe, peo- 
ple are again taking the menace of thermonuclear con- 
flict seriously. It is obvious that none of the presidential 
candidates for 1984 are truly interested in countering 
this madness, so I am kicking off my presidential cam- 
paign with this well considered plan. 


That’s right—not only will I eliminate the threat of 
war with a single bold stroke, but will simultaneous- 
ly restore and improve all the social programs cut by 
the current administration. I will also balance the 

* budget, and in fact, show a profit! You might think 
that that would be enough for one ingenious plan, but 
no, my program will also crush the Soviet military 
threat and bring the Russians to their knees in less than 
five years! Facing all these advantages, what red 
blooded American could possibly oppose this 
devilishly simple plan? I a word, I propose that we 
do the last thing the Soviets expect—surrender 
unconditionally! 

Try to imagine the ramifications of this deadly 
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‘* Alternative” 
by 
Richard Monroe 


move. First, we notify the Soviet General Secretary 
that we are disbanding all our military forces, both 
nuclear and conventional. Of course, the Coast Guard, 
disarmed, will be retained, to deal with lost ships and 
disasters. This announcement will be timed just before 
the fourth of July, so that our Pershing II and 
minutemen missiles can provide the greatest In- 
dependence Day fireworks display ever! But that is 
just the beginning. 


Next, while the Russians bear is still reeling from 
our first attack, we strike for the jugular, inviting the 
Russkies to take over the whole ball of wax. Of course, 
we simultaneously begin shifting our military budget 
to housing and medical care for migrant farm workers. 
But this will hardly exhaust our resources. Even after 
we’ve paid for the tickertape and ““Welcome Rus- 
sians’’ signs, billions will remain. These we’ll sink 
into the deathblow that will finish them once and for 
all. I guarantee that the Soviets are not ready for this. 

We’ll wipe them out with punk rock and gay libera- 
tion, disco and Atari. do you think their U.N. 
representatives can pound his Nike running shoes on 
his desk? Think of the exports—color TV’s, cassette 
recorders, designer jeans, Harley Davidson’s and the 
ever popular Yoo-Hoo. Two years of that and we’ll 





have them right where we want them . Let’s face it— 
their antiquated, almost fascist bureaucracy cannot ad- 
ministrate a cybernetic society with a two hundred year 
tradition of civil liberty. 


And soon, the Russian people will begin to revolt. 
For generations, they have done without cars and 
refrigerators to build tanks and missiles to defend their 
gains from the danger of Yankee imperialists. You can 
be sure that when the Americans no longer pose a 
threat, Ivan Q. Public is going to want a veg-o-matic. 
Next, he’Il begin to wonder what he needs a commissar 
for. Of course, we’ll egg them on with the promise 
of Jack Daniels and Playboy magazines. Another five 
years, and they’Il be begging us to take it back. Like 
the Indians who sold Manhattan Island, we will be 
unabailable for comment. 

The point is obvious. We don’t need an army to de- 
fend our way of life. It can do that all by itself. Like 
the barbarians who continually invaded China, our 
enemies will be sent packing with a silk jacket and 
a pair of.chopsticks. So let’s stop the nuclear madness 
and throw in the towel. Get behind me in 1984 and 
we’ll give up the ghost—together. Elect me president 
and with your help, we can all call it quits! 


_‘‘Wipe Them Out With Punk Rock” 





‘“‘She couldn’t be a witch!” 





Humanities Category 


“Gram” 


by 
Richard Monroe 


Folks around town used to say my Grandmother was 
a witch. I never paid them much attention, and wrote 
it off to a small town’s superstition about anyone who 
was old and eccentric. To me, she was just Gram, who 
took me on long nature hikes and knew more about 
the animals than anyone. I was her only grandchild, 
and she doted on me like no other. Her mother was 
the daughter of a Huron shaman, an outcast from her 


people. On her father’s side, Gram reckoned her des- — 


cent from a long line of Scots, and possessed an oral 
tradition dating to the fifteenth century. She couldn’t 
be a witch though. They aren’t even real. That’s what 
I used to think. 

I was eight years old and it was a beautiful, 
blusterous day. The cumulus clouds floated lazily 
by like puffs of cotton, as I played with the cat in the 
backyard. His name was Cassius. We called him that 
because he had a lean and hungry look. A cat of im- 
mense size and intelligence, he weighed twenty pounds 
without an ounce of fat. Of course, he was Gram’s 
favorite, and I suspected that he might have solved 
the riddle of the Sphinx if Gram had told him to. I 
was drawing a wooden spool through the grass with 
a piece of string, and driving him to berserk frenzy. 


Cassius saw her coming first, and rushed to greet 
his only real master. Rubbing against her legs, he pur- 
red and made gentle mewing sounds. She tossed him 
a treat from the pocket of her apron, and the spool 
was forgotten. 


‘‘How would you like to go for a walk?’’ she 
queried. ‘‘There’s something I want to show you.”’ 
Soon Gram had removed her apron, and put on her 
favorite old calico dress. Her old black umbrella and 
a pair of-sneakers made the outfit complete. 

She suggested that we walk to Sam’s pond, which 
was about a mile down the railroad tracks. It was a 
favorite haunt of mine, where my best friend, Terry, 
and I used to hunt frogs. Grandma approved, at-. 
tributing his behavior to my hunter ancestors. Mother 
grimaced, but was willing enough to eat the frog’s 
legs. 

Of course, the ravages of our commando raids had 
decimated the pond’s frog population, and made the 
survivors wary. When we had started, a quick hand 
and killer instinct was all that was required to lure our 
prey. Of late, slingshots had barely succeeded. By the 
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Ms. Hogan 


26 Years of Waiting to Teach 


by Anthony Ruspantini 


As a child, Rita Hogan always wanted to be a teacher, 
especially a history teacher. 

“T think my teachers implanted the idea of teaching in my 
head,”’ she said. ‘But from childhood I always wanted to be 
a historian.”’ 

But little did she know in those elementary days, working 
diligently toward her dreams, that she would find two careers 
waiting for her—not ordered by choice but by necessity. 


Today, Hogan is a second-term chairperson of the history 
and social sciences department. As she looks back she says, 
“T think my experience gave me more perspective on life.’’ 

“In the 30s, after graduating from high school, I wanted 
to go to college, but I lacked the wherewithall financially,’’ 
Hogan said. ‘‘When I got out of school, there weren’t the kinds 
of grants that are available now. I applied for scholarships, 
but altogether, they weren’t sufficient. You had to have money 
in those days.” 

After pursuing a few jobs in Binghamton, Hogan began her 
first career at Ansco Photography Co. and worked her way 
up through the company to become a microanalytic chemical 
technician. But the job required her to have more technical 
chemistry. So, she began taking courses in chemistry at BCC 
~ in chemical technology. 

Finally she was in college, part time. Now she was able 
to pursue her néeds in chemistry as well as her interests in 
history. 

Week after week, semester after semester, Hogan completed 
her bachelor of arts degree at SUNY Binghamton in 14 years 
still working full time at Ansco, later called General Analytic 
Film Corp, (GAF). 

“I found it very tiring,’’ she said, ‘‘but it was something 
I wanted to do.”’ 


She completed her masters in two years. In the fall of 1968 
after 26 years at GAF, Hogan went on to her second career 
but her first love, that of teaching history at BCC. 

Today as the chairperson of the History and Social Sciences 
department at BCC, Hogan said she doesn’t regret her ex- 
perience because it didn’t work out conveniently. 

“My professors used to tell me that I benefited from my 
experience,’’ she said. ‘‘I think I did. It was just something 
I wanted to do. I think I value it a great deal more.’’ 


by John E. Nelsbi-’ 


Besides teaching its students 
how to be dental hygienists, 
the dental hygiene program at 
BCC offers many free services 
to students and nonstudents. 

Anyone over the age of 18, 
or over six accompanied by a 
parent or guardian, can have 
a variety of work done, from 
teeth cleaning (a process call- 
ed oral prophylaxis, which is 
used for disease prevention) to 
a bitewing x-ray (which is us- 
ed to detect cavities in the 
molar-premolar region). Also 
available is a full-mouth series 
of 18 exposures (which can, 
on request, be sent to a den- 
tist for him to look at and 
evaluate) and fluoride 
treatments. 

Appointments generally run 
for about two hours. 
Freshmen dental hygiene 
students are allowed to clean 
teeth. All other procedures are 
done by seniors. Every aspect 
of their work is checked by 
Dr. Frederick Johnson, the 
head of the program. General 
management (such as schedul- 
ing students and their appoint- 
ments) is handled by Karen M. 
Sheehan. 

“Td like to encourage peo- 
ple to come in and take advan- 
tage of our services and to 
support the students in the 
dental. hygiene program,’’ 


. 


Freshmen clean teeth Mon- 
day through Thursday at either 
7:45 or 9:45 a.m. Seniors 
work Monday, Tuesday, or 
Wednesday at 12:45 or 2:45 
p.m. and Friday morning at 
7:45 or 9:45 a.m. 

There are 21 work areas and 
seven x-ray rooms. Twelve to 
14 patients can be treated at 
one time allowing several hun- 
dred patients to be treated a 
week. Right now there are 17 
seniors and 20 freshmen in the 
program (a maximum of 40 
freshmen are allowed in the 
program). Each senior treats 
about 60 patients a year. Each 
freshman treats about 20 peo- 
ple a year. : 

‘It is a popular program. The 
program accepts half its 
students from Broome Coun- 
ty and the other half from the 
surrounding counties. 

Lisa Buglione said *‘I like 
the program very much. It’s 
hard. Very demanding. People 
think because it’s a Broome 
program it’s like high school. 
None of them understand.”’ 

To graduate a student must 
pass two board exams: a 
350-word comprehensive 
multiple choice exam and an 
“‘in mouth’’ exam. 

The dental hygiene program 
is in the science building and 
appointments can be made 
there. 





Registration 


“Improve On 
A Necessary Evil” 


by Janice Maloney 





Broome Community College officials hope they have put an 
end to long lines and overcrowding for liberal arts and business 
students during early fall registration. 

On-line registration begins April 25 for business and April 
27 for liberal arts and science students. 

Francis L. Battisti, dean of academic services and the 
organizer of B.C.C.’s registration, said the number of advisors 
for early registration will be increased. That should translate 
into shorter lines and waits. 

In liberal arts, additional advisors, mostly department 
chairmen, will make sure students have the necessary papers 
to register. They will also check schedules and help students 
solve scheduling problems so they may have their schedules 
entered into the computer. ‘These added advisors will help chief 
advisor Roger Mc Vannan. 

Formerly McVannan, who is the assistant dean of liberal 
arts and sciences was responsible for checking and approving 
almost all liberal arts students’ schedules. He said he still will 
have final approval on all the liberal arts students’ schedules 
even with the new system. 

Battisti said the additional advisors should increase the 
number of students able to register each hour and reduce the 
three-hour waiting lines liberal arts students’ experienced in 
the past. 

Registrar Peter Hughes also is working towards a smoother 
early registration this April, said Battisti. 

Hughes wants to open 10 to 20 percent of the afternoon 
courses to liberal arts students. This means more seats will 
be available to liberal arts students during the class hours of 
10 a.m.-to 2 p.m. than before. Liberal arts students won’t see 
as many closed-out courses when they are trying to plan their 
schedules from the master tally sheet. 

Battisti said he also intends to increase the number of security 
guards at registration. They will be there to assist students, 
he said. 

Last fall during early spring registration a skeleton crew of 
security guards had some trouble keeping the peace as tempers 
flared and words flew among disgruntled students tired of 
standing in line and watching fellow students barge ahead of 
them in line. ; 

Both Battisti and McVannan said registration would run 
much smoother also if students followed the instructions more 
closely. Last registration many students came unprepared, ac- 
cording to both men. 

Battisti said this registration should be different on all counts. 

Early registration for business students aso will be different. 
There will be advisors throughout the business curriculum in- 
stead of one advisor for the entire program. Business students 
don’t necessarily have to wait in line to register this spring. 

Until this spring, William J. Matechak, an instructor in the 
business program, was responsible for approving all the 
business students’ schedules. Now, students can make their 
schedule with an assigned advisor from the curriculum from 
March 21 through April 20: Matechak will see the schedule 
for a final approval and send it to the computer. ; 

This Batch registration will allow business students to avoid 
on-line registration completely, but they should see their ad- 
visor before April 6 if they wish to participate. Matechak said 
he believes about 80 prcent of the business students will take 
advantage of this new system. . 

“‘Registration,’’ said Battisti, ‘‘is a necessary evil, but we 
are always trying to improve our system if we can.”’ 


“Last registration, many students 
came unprepared.”’ 


‘*Last fall tempers flared and words 
flew.’ 
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International studies have 
become more popular at BCC, 
which now has about 120 
foreign students. This was told 
to the BCC Board of Trustees 
at their March 24th meeting. 
At that meeting, Dr. 
Richard Romano gave a report 
on the international study pro- 
gram. “International studies 
are an attempt-to interna- 
tionalize the campus,”’’ he 
said. He went on to say that 
the English as a Second 
Language (ESL) program has 
grown steadily. Students take 
this program based on a place- 
ment test. 

BCC also provides language 
training for local industries, 
such as IBM. Romano said 
that in the fall of 1984, Singer- 
Link is transferring Algerian 
technicians to train here. They 
will be taught English by our 
ESL program. 

Romano went further to 
discuss community-campus 
relations. BCC is trying to 
promote development of inter- 
national perspectives on and 
off campus, to organize cross- 
cultural programs involving 
campus & community, and to 
operate a ‘“‘host family’’ pro- 


gram allowing foreign 
students to stay with American 
families. 


Earful 


for the Trustees 


by Karen O’Brien 


Romano hopes to recruit 
more students from this area 
to take part in the international 
studies program. The Trustees 
reacted by saying that they do 
approve of BCC’s efforts to 
bring cross cultural education 
to local students. 


In other news, the Trustees 
were told of a recent meeting 
where representatives of the 
Board and the Administration 
met with Elwin Stevens of the 
Office of Capital Facilities in 
Albany to discuss what the 
College should construct in the 
next 10 years. Steven’s ideas 
included a technology related 
building and an addition to the 
Science Building. 

Stevens is important 
because his Office must ap- 
prove the architect selected by 
Broome County and the Col- 
lege. And he must approve the 
building program since he’s 
responsible for selling it to 
SUNY. 

So the Trustees got an ear- 
ful about the international 
students who are helping 
BCC’ers grow in their 
knowledge of the world out- 
side Broome County, and they 
heard how we should be grow- 
ing in facilities to meet all our 
students’ academic needs. 





Enjoy Summer 


Work in Europe 


‘*My summer work in Lon- 
don was the most satifying ex- 
perience of my life. The abili- 
ty to work in a foreign coun- 
try allows one to become part 
of the culture, as opposed to 
merely observing it as a 
tourist.”” 

This was the assessment of 
one student who participated 
in the Work Abroad program 
sponsored by the Council on 
International Educational Ex- 
change (CIEE), the largest 
student travel organization in 
the United States. 

Now in its thirteenth year, 
the Work Abroad program is 
the only one if its kind 
available in the U.S. It cuts 
through the red tape to help 
thousands of students obtain 
temporary work in Great Bri- 
tain, Ireland, France and New 
Zealand. With the assistance 
of the Council’s cooperating 
student organizations in each 
country, participants discover 
that finding a job abroad is no 
more difficult than at home. 

Apart from a modest pro- 
gram fee of $60, the only 
significant cost to the student 
is the airfare—and even that 
expense may be reduced by 
special student and youth fares 


available through the Council. 

‘*...work abroad is a 
tremendous learning ex- 
perience; one is enriched with 
relationships with fellow 
workers and the adventure of 
supporting oneself,’’ reported 
another student who worked in 
a Paris boutique. 

The jobs are primarily un- 
skilled - in restaurants, stores, 
and hotels - but salaries should 
more than cover the cost of 
room and board. Some par- 
ticipants save enough money 
out of their earnings to treat 
themselves to a vacation once 
they stop working. 

Employment found by par- 
ticipants in the past include 
work as chambermaids or 
porters in London’s West End, 
as-a wool presser in New 
Zealand, and as lifeguards on 
the Cote D’ Azure. 


The program is limited to 
students 18 years of age or 
older. For more information 
and application forms, write 
or phone: CIEE, PR-WA, 205 
East 42nd Street, New York, 
NY 10017, (212) 661-1414; 
or 312 Sutter Street, San Fran- 
cisco, CA 94108, (415) 
421-3473. 





Some People 
Have Great 
Fun At 


Spring Picnic! 
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Facts About Abortion 


by the Southern Tier Women’s Services 


Q. How early can a pregnancy test be done? 


A. A urine test is generally done when the woman is about 
two weeks late for her period, or 42 days after her last period. 
The home pregnancy test, available at drugstores, can be ac- 
curate if the directions are followed carefully. A Southern Tier 
Women’s Services, we recommend pregnancy testing be done 
either here, at Planned Parenthood, Family Planning clinics, 
student health services, or doctor’s offices. 

There is also a blood test that can detect pregnancy as early 
as 10 days after conception. However, it is more expensive 
than the urine test and requires a doctors’ order. 


Q. Is it possible to tell how far along a pregnancy is? 


A. Most people figure pregnancies in weeks from the first 
day of the woman’s last menstrual period (LMP). A doctor 
or nurse practitioner can also estimate gestational age (usual- 
ly 2 weeks less than LMP date) by doing a pelvic exam. If 
her last period was not normal a pelvic exam is recommend- 
ed to determine length of pregnancy. for later pregnancies, 
a sonogram, or “‘sound wave picture’’, is sometimes necessary 
to determine the exact gestational age. 


Q. When can an abortion be performed? 


A. At Southern Tier Women’s Services Dr. Epstein does 
pregnancy terminations from 7 weeks LMP to 12 weeks LMP. 
This is called a first trimester abortion. We can refer patients 
for second trimester abortions (up to 24 weeks) to other 
facilities. Terminations earlier than 7 weeks are usually call- 
ed ‘‘menstrual extractions’. Because of a relatively higher 
rate of incomplete abortions and other problems, Dr. Epstein 
does not perform abortions before 7 weeks LMP. 


Q. What method is used for abortions? 


A. Generally a ‘‘vacuum aspiration’’ or “‘suction curettage”’ 
method is used in the first trimester. The doctor will numb 
the cervix (opening to the uterus), dilate the cervical opening 
and remove the uterine contents with a gentle suctioning. The 
procedure takes less than 10 minutes. 

Second trimester abortions use either a dilatation and evacua-° 
tion (D&E) or a saline method. A D&E is similar to the first 
trimester procedure but it takes longer since the cervix needs 
to be dilated more. With the saline method, a sterile **salt’” 
solution is injected into the uterus causing a miscarriage. This 
is usually an overnight procedure requiring hospitalization. 


Q. Why isn’t general anesthesia used? 


A. For an in-office procedure it is safer to use local rather 
than general anesthesia since reactions to the general anesthesia 
can be quite severe. An abortion under general anesthesia can 
be performed in a hospital setting but the cost may increase 
substantially. 


Q. Is an abortion painful? 


A. As with most surgical procedures, there is some discom- 
fort associated with an abortion. However, this varies widely 
from patient to patient depending, in part, on how relaxed she 
is. The local anesthetic greatly reduces the pain but most 
women can expect to experience some cramping. Because the 
procedure is so brief, any discomfort will last only a short time. 


Q. Is it safe? 


A. Complications are rare in first trimester abortions, but there 
are risks associated with all surgery. The overall risk rate for 
first trimester abortions is less than 1 %. Incomplete abor- 
tions can happen and a second evacuation may be necessary. 
There is also a chance of an infection, which is why we 
prescribe antibiotics and certain precautions for patients to 
follow. Perforation of the uterus with an instrument and reac- 
tion ‘to the local anesthetic are rarer, but possible, 
complications. 


Q. Will having an abortion cause problems later when the 
woman wants to have a baby? 


A. Research is still being conducted on this issue but available 
statistics show that one abortion does not affect later pregnan- 
cies. Women who have had two or more abortions may in- 
crease their chances of miscarrying in future pregnancies from 
the normal risk rate of 4-5% to about 8-10%. 


Q. What lab tests are done? 


A. At Dr. Epstein’s office, blood typing, repeat pregnancy 
testing, VD screening, and other routine tests are performed 
on all patients. A Pap test is provided at no additional cost 
for patients who need one. Pathology reports are prepared by 
an outside pathologist for all patients. 


Q. How much do abortions cost? 


A. First trimester abortions range from $200 to $350. Dr. Eps- 
tein*s fee, which includes lab work, counseling and a follow- 
up visit, is $210. Out-patient second trimester abortions to 15 
weeks range from $275 to $450. Later abortions range from 
$600 to $1000. These prices are, of course, subject to change, 
and may vary in other areas. 


Q. Is further information on abortion or counseling 
available? : 


A. Yes. At Southern Tier Women’s Services we can answer 
a patient’s questions (call 607-772-8757) and counseling is 
available at your local Planned Parenthood or Family Plan- 
ning Clinic. Look under Birth Control information in the 
Yellow Pages for a local number to call. 











Bob French’s eyes twinkle. His smile is wide. He 
looks like a man who has found peace. He has come 
back from a crippling injury to excel at BCC and to 
show caring to otliers in our community. 

French had a good job in psychiatric therapy in 
Mercy State Hospital starting in 1969. In 1975 he 
moved up the management ladder and took a position 
at Broome Developmental Center. During this employ- 
ment, French broke his back three times because of 
lifting patients. He was in a lot of pain (he’s had two 
operations to correct his spine) 


And he’s recovering but not in a way that satisfied 
the State of New York; for after he had been out of 
work for a year, he was terminated without the State 
acknowledging that perhaps his injuries were work 
related. 

So there he was. After 12 years working his buns 
off, French had no income and did not have a 
marketable degree. 

It was time to start over, and he did. French entered 
BCC.and will graduate this June with an associates 
in liberal arts (3.53 cum). 

‘‘But, that is not all’’ During his time here, French 
enrolled in the Internship Program, coordinated by 
Professor JoAnne Maniago. His task was to work for 
Broome County’s Planning Department. His project 
was to devise a plan to survey the major health agen- 
cies in Broome and see if money could be saved or 
programs streamlined. 
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This project, because of the bureaucracy involved, 
had been going on for 3 years without any progress. 
After only one semester, French, a BCC student, 
devised a plan, and showed everyone concerned that 
it could be done without any more nonsense. Although 
French is no longer in the mental health people 
business, he still cares, and he shows it! 

French is the director for the Salvation Army Cof- 
fee House. The Coffee House is designed for people 
15-21 who need a place to be for a few hours. It runs 
Friday and Saturday nights. French sees that there are 
refreshments, gets rock groups to appear, and finds 
people to help. Sometimes, he even counsels 
runaways. By the way, it is all volunteer—including 
the time and effort of the man who thought up the 
origina idea: Bob French! ~ 

French isn’t abandoning the Coffee House after 
graduation. He will be back to BCC in September for 
a joint degree in Computer Science/Data Process- 
ing/Business. And he’ll keep right on directing at 
Salvation Army. 

You can easily learn lessons from listening to Bob 
French: for you can be down and out and come back: 
you can make something of your life no matter what 
has happened; and you can make a difference in peo- 
ple’s lives. ; 

Bob French, student at BCC has come back from 
disaster to excel and he does make a difference every 
weekend at the Salavation Army. Bob French...a nice 
guy...a remarkable fellow. 


Since the 4077th’s final ‘‘bug out’’ February 29th, 
millions of M*A*S*H fanatics have been forced to go 
through rapid withdrawal Cold turkey (the 4077th’s best 
loved meal: chipped cold turkey on a shingle). It’s not a 
pretty sight. Sure, in time, M*A*S*H freaks will have to 
reconcile themselves to viewing re-runs over and over 
again. It’s not quite the same. 


Well, cheer up. The BCC Program Board is proud to 
announce that a glimpse of M*A*S*H is coming to our 
campus. David Reiss, author of the best selling M*A*S*H: 
The Exclusive, inside Story of T.V.’s Most Popular Show 
will be here in the Student Center at 8PM April 30th. He’ll 
bring anecdotes, slides, and film spanning the eleven year 
history of television’s most popular show. And all this is 
FREE to BCC students. 


After Mr. Reiss speaks, there will be a M*A*S*H bash 
with Army chow and live entertainment. 
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left to right- 
President: Chris Maume 
Treasurer: Tom Duncan 


Advisor: Fr. Bill Jones 
Past President: Andrea Walker 


Circle K Wins District Award 


Circle K International is the world’s largest collegiate 
service organization in existence. The Circle K Club at 
Broome Community College has been active for 22 years. 
Over the years the members have participated in various 
activities ranging from Christmas parties for the under- 
privileged to campus blood drives. 

__ 1982-83 has been a very successful year for the Circle 
K Club and it was recognized at the 21st Annual District 


convention held in March at the Rochester Marriot Inn. Not. 


only did the Club win three awards: membership develop- 
ment, outstanding president, and total achievement, but the 
50% of the Club attended the Convention. 
_ The Club is now looking forward to next year with pro- 
\jects already in the making. Besides helping the Red Cross 
with their blood drive, April 11-14, they’re selling tickets 
for the Binghamton Kiwanis for their Omelet Breakfast, 
May 15th. Also, Broome’s Circle Ker’s are cooperating 
with the Kiwanis in the annual Special Olympics to be held 
May 7th at SUNY Binghamton. 

Besides all these planned events, the Club is already con- 
centrating on a membership drive for next year. Club 
members are going to try and contact area Key Clubs and 
explain how Circle K Works in relation to Key Club. 
Hopefully, with the visiting of area high schools; they can 
increase their membership even more. All in all, the 
members of Circle K at BCC are looking forward to a pro- 
gressive year... . 
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Outward Boundis morethana Hang inthere! Outward Bound, Dept. CH. 
trip of high adventure. Send for more information: sonnei ye hors a 

It's discovering yourself Phone toll free (800) 243-8520 
Learning that you're better than Nanette ts No experience necessary 
you think you are. sat ruse, color and Witionaler Behnte 


And finding out how to work Street origin. We are a nonprofit organization. 
with others. Scholarships available. 


Come join us on a 3-week trip City State Zip 
of excitement and self-challenge. 








You may come back a better sige 
you. Check the courses that interest you: 

Canoeing —— Desert | 

White Water Expeditions oe 

Rafting —  _ Wilderness Bo © 
vs f und 

Sailing = (3; Backpackiag= The course that never ends 

Cycling fee. Mountaineering —— 





Many Thanks 
To The 
Contributors To 


FULCRUM 


Heidi Wood 
Tamra Macko 


Lyle Delp 
Stephen Jensen 
John Nelson 
Larry Wake 
Anthony Ruspantini 
Karen O’Brien 
too. Contact your local ACS office for a free Karen Montgomery 





| plan on living a long and healthy life, so | 
get regular cancer checkups. You should 


pamphlet on our new cancer checkup 


guideline. Because if you're like me, Peggy Muhaffy 
you want to live long enough to do it all. Richard Monroe 
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NATIONAL EAST 


Spring is here and ‘‘baseball fever’’ abounds. Yet I find Lyle 
Delp’s predictions for the National-League’s East division sur- 
prising. Pittsburgh? I agree that the Pirates have very strong 
hitting, but the pitching staff is less than ‘‘excellent.’’ John 
“Candy Man’’ Canderlaria had a good year on his way back 
from injuries with 12 victories and a strong 2.94 ERA. Don 
Robinson’s 15-13 mark was disappointing and veteran Rick 
Rhoden’s 11-14 was less than acceptable. Jim Bibby, who was 
injured all of last season, may have a struggle getting back 
to the form of his 19-6 record for the Bucs in 1980. The bullpen 
should be strong, especially if Ross Baumgarten improves on 
a dismal 0-5, 6.55 ERA season. 

My pick to win the N. L. East from champs St. Louis is 
the Montreal Expos. Their outfield is possibly the strongest 
in the majors with Warren Cromartie a steady performer, An- 
dre Dawson (23/83/.301) and speedster Tim Raines who hit 
.277 with 43 stolen bases. A big plus would be if Terry Fran- 
~-cona, who hit .321 in 46 games, could overcome the 
sophomore jinx. Al Oliver (22/109/.331), sure-handed Doug 
Flynn, Chris Speier, pleasant surprise Tim Wallach 
(28/97/.268) and steady performer Gary Carter (29/97/.293) 
round out the infield. Steve Rogers (19-8), Ray Burris, Charlie 
Lea (12 wins), and Scott Sanderson (12 wins) make up the 
starting pitchers. The bullpen may be suspect, with ‘‘Old 
Man’’ Woodie Fryman (9-4) leading the way at age 43. Bill 
Gullickson, Dan Schatzeder, David Palmer and Randy Leach 
man the long inning relief jobs. Jeff Reardon (7-4, 2.06) is 
the short inning stopper. 

Rounding out the East are St. Louis, Philly, Chicago, and 
the Mets. 

St. Louis will be strong again and should pressure Mon- 
treal. The Cardinals are still a young ball club with Willie 
McGee, 25, Lonnie Smith, 27, and David Green, 23, just mov- 
ing into the limelight. St. Louis has a perfect mixture of 
veterans and young athletes. 

Philly, although old in age, should be strong as well. Steve 
“‘Lefty’’ Carlton (23-11, 3.10) led the league in victories and 
strikeouts with 286. At age 38, he can still throw fire. Dick 
Ruthven needs to improve on an 11-11 year and Larry 
Christenson could do better than 9-10. Late season acquisi- 
tion of John Denny from Cleveland and an off season move 
to get Al Holland from the Giants bolsters the pitching attack. 
Bo Diaz (18/85/.288), Mike Schmidt (35/87/.280), Gary Mat- 
thews (19/83/.281) and Joe Morgan, who came in the Holland 
deal, head a strong bat attack. 

There should be a dogfight for the cellar of the NL East. 

The Chi-Town Cubs are poor and the New York Mets are 
poorer. The Cubs’ pitching staff is a disaster. It’s doubtful 
that Steve Trout and Warren Brusstar from the White Sox and 
Chuck Rainey from the Bo-Sox can help Fergie Jenkins and 
Lee Smith win more than 80 games. The infield is better this 
year with a trade bringing Ron Cey from the Dodgers. Bill 
Buckner at first is superb, Larry Bowa at short may be on the 
way out and second base is open. Jody Davis and Keith 
Moreland share catching duties well, combining for 27 
homeruns and 120 RBI’s. Each hit .261. Leon Durham 
(22/90/.312) needs help in the outfield. 

It’s hard to be a Mets fan the past ten years or so. lama 
die-hard Mets fan, yet I can find no way to bring them out 
of last place. The pitching is too young and too old, if that’s 
possible. The infield is up for grabs and the outfield is disap- 
pointing. Tom Seaver will start, along with Mike Torrey and 
Craig Swan, that is, if any or all can stay healthy. Carlos Diaz, 
Brent Gaff, Scott Holman, Ed Lynch and Rick Ownbey are 
competing for starting jobs. Tim Leary, billed as “‘the next 
Tom Seaver”’, pitched shut-out ball against Chicago two years 
ago, pulled a muscle and disappeared. John Stearns is out, 
so it'll be either Ron Hodges or rookie Ronn Reynolds at cat- 
cher. Dave Kingman (37/99/.204) and Hubie Brooks are 
definites at first and third. Bob Bailor will probably start at 
second or short. Ron Gardenhire, Wally Backman and Brian 
__ Giles, who has looked impressive in spring training will vie 
'~ for the open spot. 


In Reply To Lyle Delp 


by Jensen the Greek 


NATIONAL WEST 


Atlanta—Phil Niekro (17-4), Bob Walk (11-9), Steve Bedro- - 


sian (8-6, 2.42) and Gene Garber (2.34) are joined by Terry 
Forster from the Dodgers and Pete Falcone from the Mets. 
The infield consists of Chris Chambliss (20/86/.270), Bob 
Horner (32/97/.261), Glenn Hubbard (59 s.b.) and Jerry 
Royster (.295). The outfield is led by N.L.M.V.P. Dale Mur- 
phy (36/109/.281) and Claudell Washington (16/80/.266). 
Rufino Linares looked good in 77 games and manager Joe Tor- 
res has praise for Brett Butler. 


Los Angeles—The losses of Steve Garvey and Ron Cey may 
break up the rhythm of the infield, but potential rookie of the 
year Greg Brock and Pedro Guerrero (32/100/.304) will step 
in at first and*third respectively. 

Last year’s rookie of the yar, Steve Sax, is back at second 
and overrated Bill Russell will be at short. Dusty Baker 
(23/88/.300), Ken Landreaux (.284) and Rick Monday are 

_ back in the outfield, with hot dog Derrel Thomas backing them 
up. Pat Zachry from the Mets will join an already strong staff 
of Fernando Valenzuela, Jerry Reuss, Burt Hooton and Bob 
Welch. 


San Francisco—The Giants have one of the youngest pitching 
staffs in baseball, yet could contend if Fred Freining (11-6, 
3.08), Atlee Hammaker (12-8) and Bill Laskey (13-12, 3.14) 
continue to improve. Mike ‘‘Polish Prince’’ Krukow was ob- 
tained from Philly, and relievers Gary Lavelle (10-7, 2.67) 
and Greg Minton (10-4, 1.83) are among the best in the ma- 
jors. The infield is weak with the losses of Reggie Smith and 
Joe Morgan. Darrell Evans (16/61/.256) and Duane Kuiper 
(.280) are steady, but shortstop Johnnie LeMaster (.216) is 
simply bad. Joe Pettini, who hit .325 at Phoenix last year, 
may see action for the Giants. The addition of Joel Youngblood 
could help wherever he plays. The outfield is strong with Jack 
Clark (27/103/.274), Chili Davis (19/76/.261) and Jeff 
Leonard. Utility man Champ Summers, who hit twenty homers 
for Detroit in 1979 is valuable. 


San Diego—The big story here is Steve Garvey. The “‘iron 
man’’ hit 16 homers and batted a solid .282 last year for L. 
A. Joining him in the infield should be Gary Templeton, a 
disappointment last year at .247, Luis Salazar (.242) and 
possibly Tim Flannery (.264) Sixto Lezcano (16/84/.289) and 
Ruppert Jones (12/61/.283) are in the outfield again. Gene 
Richards will probably round out the trio. Like the Giants, 
San Diego has a good, young pitching staff. Tim Lollar (16-9, 
3.13), Luis DeLeon (9-5, 2.03), Eric Show (10-6, 2.64) are 
all super. And Gary Lucas, although winning just one game, 
had a 3.24 ERA in 65 games. Elias Sosa from Detroit and 
Ed Whitson from Cleveland should help some. The brightest 
spot in the Padre lineup may be their catcher. Terry Kennedy 
last year hit 21 homers, 97 RBI’s and batted .295. 


Houston—Pitching used to put the Astros miles into orbit, 
but this year they’ve been grounded. Joe Sambito is injured, 
J. R. Richard may never fully recover, this may be last year 
for Nolan Ryan and Verne Ruhle was disappointing last year, 
as was Bob Knepper (5-15, 4.45). : 

Joe Niekro (17-2, 2.47) was superb and Mike LaCoss (6-6, 

2.90) was sometimes effective. Dave Smith, the bullpen stop- 
per, needs to improve, as does Mike Scott (7-13, 5.14 for the 
Mets) if he is to help. Phil Garner led the Astros with 13 
homers. Art Howe only hit .238, Ray Knight hit .295 with 
only 6 homers, and the outfield did not produce. Starters Jose 
Cruz, Terry Puhl and Tony Scott combined for only 18 
homers. Omar Moreno is speedy, but not what Houston needs 
to become a contender. 
Cincinnati—Although Mario Soto posted a 2.79 ERA and 
struck out 274 in 258 innings, his record was only 14-13. He 
needs help from Bruce Berenyi (9-18), Frank Pastore (8-13), 
Tom Hume (2-6), Rich Gale (7-14) from the Giants and 
Charlie Puleo (9-9)"from the Mets. Alex Trevino is a poor 
hitting catcher, but is. a defensive gem. Johnny Bench 
(13/38/.258) will be at third and Dan Dreissen (17/57/.269) 
at first. Ron Oester (9/47/.260) started at second last year and 
Dave Concepcion (.287) always plays consistently. Wayne 
Krenchicki (.283 in 94 games) backs up the infield. Cesar 
Cedeno (8/57/.289) has limitless potential, yet hasn’t emerg- 
ed as a star. Eddie Milner is a speedster and hit .268, and 
it’s still up for grabs whether Paul Householder (9/34/.211) 
can hit major league pitching daily. If all comes together, Cin- 
cy could finish fourth, but don’t count on it. 


Major League Forecast 


EAST WEST 

1. Montreal 1. Los Angeles 
2. St. Louis 2. Atlanta 

3. Philly 3. San Francisco 
4. Pittsburgh 4. San Diego 

5. Chicago 5. Houston 

6. Mets 6. Cincy 


SLEEPER - Philly SLEEPER - Frisco 


AMERICAN WEST 


California—Pitching could go either way for the Angels, 
Heaven or Hell. Tommy John from the Yankees is happy in 
Anaheim. Ken Forsch (13-11), Steve Renko (11-6), Mike Witt 
(8-6, 3.51) and Geoff Zahn (18-8, 3.73) round out the starters. 
The bullpen should be safe with Don Aase, Andy Hassler, 
and Luis Sanchez. Bob Boone will probably share catching 
assignments with Ed Ott, who was injured all of last season. 
The infield is good with Rod Carew (.319) at first, Doug 
DeCinces (30/97/.301) at third, Bobby Grich (19/65/.261) at 
second and fireplug Tim Foli at short. Brian Downing 
(28/84/.281), Reggie Jackson (39/101/.275) and Fred Lynn 
(21/86/.299) provide for one of the best outfields in years. 
Juan Beniquez (.265), off-season acquisition Ellis Valentine 
(.288) and Ron Jackson (.331) make the bench deep. 


Kansas City—Willie Mays Aikens (17/74/.281), Frank White 
(11/56/.298) U. L. Washington (10/60/.286) and George Brett 
(21/82/.301) make up the finest infield around. Designated 
hitter Hal McRae (27/133/.308) is among the top all-purpose 
hitters in the game. Outfielders Amos Otis (11/88/.286), Jerry 
Martin (15/65/.266) and lightning bolt Willie Wilson (.332) 
are tops as well. Vida Blue will try to improve on a 13-12 
record, as will Paul Splittorff on a 10-10 mark. **Yankee 
Killer’’ Larry Gura tallied for 18 wins and Dennis Leonard 
is expected to cut down on a 5.10 ERA. Dan Quisenberry is 
a super submariner out of the pen. 


Chi-Sox—The White Sox seem to have a strong pitching at- 
tack this year with LaMarr Hoyt (19-15), Rich Didson (3.84), 
Jerry Koosman (11-7), Dennis Lamp (11-8), and from the 
Mariners, Floyd Bannister, who was 12-13 with a 3.43 ERA 
for Seattle. Also Steve Mura (12-11) from the world champ 
Cardinals. The infield is sparse, with Tony Bernazard and Tom 
Paciorek hitting 11 homers apiece. The outfield is good. 
Harold Baines (25/105/.271) came on strong, Greg Luzinski 
(18/102/.292) did his usual, and Rudy Law hit .318. Ron 
LeFlore hit .287 in 91 games. Carlton Fisk is an asset 
anywhere he goes, hitting 14 homers at the catcher spot. 


Seattle—Richie Zisk (21/62/.292) and Al Cowens 
(20/78/.270) are the leaders here. Outfielder Steve Hender- 
son should add opposite-field hitting punch to a lackluster 
lineup. Dave Henderson (14/48/.253) had 103 games in the 
outfield as well. Rick Sweet handles the catching chores at 
.256. Manny Castillo (.257), Julio Cruz (.242), and Todd 
Cruz (.230) make up ost of the infield. The bright spot on 
the ball club has to be pitching. Jim Beattie had a 3.34 ERA, 
Bill Caudill posted a 12-9, 2.35 mark, Mike Moore won 7, 
Bryan Clark had a 5-2, 2.75 season after coming up from the 
minors and crafty Gaylord Perry had 10 wins and walked just 
54 in 217 innings. The bullpen ace was Ed Vande Berg (9-4, 
2.37), seeing action in 78 games. 


TURN TO PAGE 16 
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Thunderstorms are the most violent of all storms. 
More than 1800 thunderstorms are in progress over 
the earth’s surface at any given moment. These storms 
are energy, unharnessed and destructive. The energy 
unleased by a thunderstorm often exceeds that released 
by the Hiroshima and Nagasaki bombs, therefore the 
life of a thunderstorm is a study of energy. There are 
four fundamental concepts which help in this under- 
tanding; lapse rates, phase change, relative humidi- 
ty, and stability. 

The lapse rate is the rate at which the air becomes 
colder with increased height. The lapse rate which is 
more important in regard to the thunderstorm develop- 
ment, however, is the adiabatic lapse rate defined as 
the lapse rate of a cooling parcel of air as it moves 
upward through the atmosphere. In this case no out- 
side heat energy is supplied to, or withdrawn from, 
the parcel of air as it moves upward or downward. 

To understand adiabatic lapse rate, one may 
visualize the pumping of air into a bicycle tire. The 
valve becomes warm, but no outside heat was sup- 
plied to the valve. The mechanical energy used to force 
the air into the tire is converted into heat energy. If 
the valve is opened the air rushes out, giving off energy 
as it expands, and consequently the air escaping from 
the tire cools. 


Extending this analogy to the actual situation, as a 
descending parcel of air is compressed (because of the 
increasing weight of the air above it) the increased 
pressure does work on it. This work is converted in- 
to heat energy and the parcel warms up. Conversely, 
as a parcel of air rises the air expands and the parcel 
of air does work on the surrounding air, thereby cool- 
ing. The more the parcel expands, the cooler it 
becomes. 

Phase change is another important ingredient in the 
thunderstorm recipe. Water is normally a liquid. If 
heat energy is removed from the water it will change 
phase into ice, and if enough energy is applied to the 
water it will turn to vapor. 

If energy is removed from the water vapor the vapor 
becomes liquid again. The heat energy is known as 
latent heat of condensation (Latent means to be pre- 
sent but not active). As long as the water is in vaporous 
form the latent energy is hidden, but if a parcel of air 
containing water vapor cools (by rising and expan- 
ding) some of the water vapor will return to the li- 
quid state (condense out) and the surrounding air will 
gain heat energy. This heat is the same heat that was 
used to evaporate the water in the first place. Latent 
heat of condensation is the key to the thunderstorm’s 
huge source of energy. 

Another concept to the understanding of the 
thunderstorm’s energy is the relative humidity. 
Relative humidity is defined as the amount of water 
vapor present in a parcel of air asa percentage of the 
amount it could hold at a given temperature. As the 
air temperature increases the air can hold more water 

vapor. 

If the parcel of air is moved upward, expanding, 
and cooling, relative humidity will increase because 
cool air does not have the capability of holding as much 


j 
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by David Hughes 


water vapor as warm air. If the relative humidity 
reaches 100 percent (the temperature at which this oc- 
curs is called the dewpoint) the air is said to be 
saturated and water will condense out, releasing heat 
energy (latent heat) into the surrounding air. In regards 
to its importance to thunderstorms, the higher the water 
vapor content of the parcel of air (high relative humidi- 
ty) the more latent heat will be available to fuel the 
storm. 

The fourth and final concept is stability (or lack of 
it). Suppose that a parcel of air is forced to rise. As 
it rises it cools to where its relative humidity is 100 
percent, and all excess water vapor condenses out. The 
latent heat is absorbed by the parcel and it continues 


to rise, condense out moisture, gain more heat, rise, — 


and so on until all of the water vapor is condensed 
out. This is known as conditional instability and this 
provides the means by which a thunderstorm unleashes 
its stored energy. 

Now to tie the four concepts—lapse rate, phase 
change, relative humidity, and conditional instability 
together in a scenario of the life cycle of a 
thunderstorm: On a bright, hot, humid, sunny day the 
sun provides convection currents which give the air 
conditional instability and an initial boost upwards. 
As the air parcels rise, saturation is reached, and la- 
tent heat is released. Cumuliform (puffy) clouds form 
as water vapor is condensed out. Because of the release 
of latent heat the air parcels are warmer than the sur- 
rounding air, therefore they continue to rise, condense 
out water, and keep rising. Upper level winds create 
a chimney effect which pulls the parcels up even faster. 
Towering cumulus clouds form. 

The air parcels then pass the freezing level and rain- 
drops begin to form around condensation nuclei (dust 
or smoke particles). The air continues rushing upward 
accelerating as altitude increases, exceeding 3,000 feet 
per minute. Condensation fuels the storm. Cloud tops 
reach 40,000 feet. 

Rain begins to fall inside the cloud and the drops, 
after sticking together, become too large and too 
numerous for the updraft to resist, and they finally 
fall through the cloud. As they fall they produce fric- 
tion which pulls the air down with them creating a 
violent downdrft which can exceed 2500 feet per 
minute. Remaining updrafts exceed velocities of 6000 
feet per minute and other updrafts piggy-backing the 
main updrafts can reach 125 mph! The clouds reach 
70,000 feet and the top of the storm is formed into 
an anvil shape by strong upper-level winds. 

As the rain falls the storm becomes negatively charg- 
ed at the base, thereby creating an electric potential 
with the earth (which is less negative) of up to 100 
million volts. Lightning discharges result, ionizing the 
air into ozone and causing thunder, which is the sound 
of the rapidly-expanding, super heated air. 

At this stage the friction between the updraft and 
the downdraft is sufficient to slow down and finally 
stop the air movements. Precipitation weakens. The 
base spreads out. The anvil, more than twelve miles 
above the surface is sheared off. Thirty to ninety 
minutes after its development the great storm, with 
its massive release of stored energy, is dead. 
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Why Don’t You 
Just Go To SUNY 


SUNY 
Budget Battles 


by. Matthew Reiss 


(SPS)—‘‘The Legislative Leaders and the Governor have ar- 
rived at a General agreement on the parameters of the 1983-84 
budget,’’ stated Mario Cuomo at his new conference of Fri- 
day, March 18. “‘It is a product of discussion and com- 
promise,’’ he continued, ‘‘and the net result is an agreed-to 
product of which I think we can all be proud.”’ 

The compromise budget will add ‘somewhere between $200 
and $300 million’’ in restorations of state expenditures, ac- 
cording to the governor. In addition, the projected number 
of total layoffs will be greatly decreased, possibly under 3,500, 
to result in the same 14,000 workforce reduction called for 
in Cuomo’s original proposal. 

Steve Allinger, Programs Analyst for the Assembly Higher 
Education Committee said that SUNY will receive $13.7 
million and CUNY $9.4 million of the restored funds, to 
alleviate all of the layoffs proposed for SUNY and CUNY. 

Nuala Drescher, President of the United University Profes- 
sions was ‘“‘delighted’’ about the restoration. Students, 
however, will be hit with $300 and $150 tuition increases at 
SUNY and CUNY, respectively and will notice considerable 
deterioration of student services on campus. In addition, dor- 
mitory rent will increase $150 per year. 

The agreement included an expected utility savings of $12 
million (due to lower fuel costs) and $13.8 million from other 
university programs, in addition to the $13.7 million in state 
funds. Much of the money transferred to personnel service 
came from maintenance, equipment replacement and general 
supplies. The legislature also mandated the removal of approx- 
imately 15 positions from the SUNY Central Administration 
payroll and an increase in application fees totaling $1.6 million. 

SASU President Jim Tierney was pleased with these results. 
“I think we did fantastic. We did better than any state agency 
other than Mental Health and Hygiene. 

““The person to thank is Stanley Fink,’’ said Tierney of the 
Assembly Speaker’s persistence in fighting for the restorations. 

“I can’t say I’m delighted when there’s a $300 tuition in- 
crease and a $150 room rent increase, but considering the size 
of the budget deficit it’s better than our best effort ever.’’ 
Referring to the total of $39.5 million in transfers, energy sav- 
ings and state restorations Tierney added, ‘‘It’s almost twice 
the size of our best previous effort.’’ 

““We’re happy the jobs are back,’’ he rationalized, ‘‘but we 
have much more work to do. Our next effort will be to work 
on a statewide workstudy program and work for the removal 
of the $200 TAP differential for students going into their junior 
years. 

“*There’s still a chance in the second round—the supplemen- 
tary budget—to win the repeal of the TAP differential. It’s 
been such a strong legislative year we’re expecting the passage 
‘of many of our student rights issues also.’’ 

““We had a tacit choice between a loss in access due to pro- 
gram reduction or through higher tuition—the $39.5 million 
saved thousands of jobs—enough to staff two and a half to 
three arts and sciences colleges. 

““Between the access retained by keeping more programs 
open and through a ‘‘pretty good (Federal) financial aid in- 
crease by House Democrats ($760 million). . . we can alleviate, 
though not totally offset, the increases. We’re working now to 
guarantee that next year will see NO TUITION INCREASE, 
(emphasis his). 

The section of the original budget document most alarming 
to student interests based the proposed tuition increase on a 
formula which would begin to make public tuition increases 
correspond to private college tuition increases. The formula 
based such a tuition amount on the cost of education at other 
northeastern colleges and universities. Tierney said that 
Assemly Higher Education Committee Chairman Mark Alan 
Siegel “‘hated’’ that section of the budget and that Allinger 
was working to get that whole section removed from the budget 
narrative. 

Bob Lowry, another Siegel aide, said that the increase agreed 
upon was based on a one time $1.8 billion deficit and not on 
the “‘new tuition policy’’ which appeared in the Cuomo budget. 











Looking Forward 
To Summer 
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BCC Bowlers—All AMiaricnyl 


by Larry Wake 


Broome Community Col- 


mm lege’s first men’s bowling 


team ever fell 10 pins short of 
winning the National junior 
college Athletic Association 
Bowling championships 
March 11-12 in Niagara Falls. 
Vincennes C.C. captured the 
men’s event with a score of 
5,968 to beat out 12 teams. 

The BCC women’s team, 
also a first, racked up 5,067 
points to finish fourth in a 
10-team field. 

“The student-athletes who 
were involved benefitted from 
an experience they will never 
forget,’” said BCC Coach 
Jerry Hlopko. “‘As their 
coach, I have never worked 
with a finer bunch. Their 
behavior and performance 
were exemplary.” 

Broome’s Dana Ingraham 
(208.33 tournament average) 
and Jim Hlopko (207.75), the 
coach’s brother, were named 
to the NJCAA First-Team All- 
America Team. Hlopko’s 
singles score of 703 was the 
third highest. 

““Dana and Jim just by be- 
ing named All-Americans pro- 


ved they bowled consistently 
throughout the tournament,’’ 
said Jerry Hlopko. ‘‘But, the 
other guys weren't too far 
behind either.”’ 

Jim Hlopko said the coach- 
athlete relationship with his 
brother was more nervously 
felt by Jerry. ‘‘The relation- 
ship wasn’t bad between us,”’ 
said Jim. ‘‘He has coached 
other teams. He knows the 
other kids too. We didn’t have 
much time to put a team 
together, only about two 
weeks. We didn’t 
tryouts. A few of us who pal 
around together set it up. The 
main reason for our success is 
that this area has tough bowl- 
ing competition. We have five 
pretty excellent bowlers, who 
have bowled two or three 
years in high school.’’ 

As high school seniors, Jim 
Hlopko and Ingraham had the 
highest averages in the state. 
in the 1981 season, Ingraham 
had the top average (221) for 
Maine-Endwell, while Hlopko 
rolled a 219, second best, for 
Johnson City. 

The remainder of the BCC 


have - 


Men’s Team — Dave Randesi, 
Paul VanVestrout and Greg 
Perely — bowled in high 
school with Ingraham at M-E. 
“The four of us wanted to 
bowl together after high 
school,’’ said Ingraham. ‘*We 
did poorly in the sectionals 
(1981) and wanted to prove 
ourselves outside of town (M- 
E). We were all in the top five 
in STAC.” 

Donna Pflanz had a 183.58 
average and bowled good 
enough for second-team All- 
America honors for the 
women’s team. 

On March 5, both teams 
competed in the Region 3 
Championships at Ides Lanes 
in Ithaca. In the men’s divi- 
sion, BCC finished second out 
of 10. In doubles, Perley (612) 
and Ingraham (640) were 
champions. Both also made 
the All-Regional Team. In the 
women’s division, Broome 


finished third. Mary Harigan 
(598) was the singles champ. 

The men’s second place 
finish at Niagara Falls in the 
JUCO qualified them for the 
sectional qualifier at Ithaca in 


April. Six teams will compete: 
Broome, Erie, Niagara, West 
Point, Buffalo State, and 
Canisius University. The win- 
ner will earn an all-expenses 
paid trip to the 1983 National 
Collegiate championships in 
St. Louis. 

Jerry Hlopko is a part-time 


faculty member at BCC. “‘On | 


behalf of the men’s and 
women’s bowling teams,” 
said Hlopko, ‘‘I would like to 
thank all college personnel 
who assisted in sending both 
teams to regional and national 
competition, especially Dr. 
John Pierog.”’ 


Members of the team are: 
Men 

Dave Randesi 

Paul VanVestrout 

Jim Hlopko 

Dana Ingraham 

Greg Perley 


Women 
Lisa Wall 
Donna Pflanz 
Dee Dee Hassett 
Mary Hartigan 
Laurie Hein 


Golf 
Under Way 








by Larry Wake 


The Broome Community 
College Golf Team, the two- 
time defending Region 3 
champions, should be 
“‘relatively strong this year,’” 
said Coach Wayne Lockwood. . 
“It is much too early to tell, 
however, what kind of team 
we are going to have.”’ 

Jim Rusnak is the only 
returning member from last 
year’s team, which travelled to 
the nationals in Scottsdale, 
Ariz. Rusnak last year was 
normally the number five 
golfer with a 79 average. Fran 
Roach, a region medalist last 
season, is on campus, but is 
sitting out this year. 

In 1981, the team competed 
in Nashville, Tenn. This year 
nationals will be in Fort 
Myers, Fla. 

Following an initial meeting 
March 16, Lockwood has a 
good idea which men will be 
his six golfers: Rusnak, Rich 
Gatto (transfer from Delhi), 
Rich Orzol (transfer from 
Southern Methodist), Jim 
Lacey, John Savelli and Fran 


‘Korosec. Lockwood plans to 


have qualifiers April 10, 16 
and 18. 

Home Matches will be 
played at Endwell Greens. 
The first match is at home 
scheduled for April 16. 


Mikoda & Kovacs: Partners in Tutoring © 
by Janice Maloney 


“*Sometimes I'll walk out of 
my office and there is a hum 
in the air,’’ said Carol 
Mikoda. ‘*‘You can actually 
feel the tension. People are 
working so hard together.”’ 

Many already know where 
Mikoda’s office is and how 
she is lucky enough to see peo- 
ple working so hard together. 
Students who can well under- 
stand the tension are among 
the 335 who are part of the 
college’s tutoring program. 

Mikoda is one of the two 
women who run the tutoring 
program. Her office and the 
center where students tutor 
and are tutored is in the 
library’s learning skills center. 

Her co-worker is Linda 
Kovacs, who has been with the 


_ tutoring program for three 


years. Mikoda has worked 
there since this fall. Kovacs is 
a soft-spoken woman with a 
ready smile, but don’t let that 
gentle manner fool you. She 
handles the program’s budget 
and payroll. She also trains 
new tutors in the ways of help- 


ing fellow students. 

Kovacs recently developed 
a handbook for new tutors that 
explains the tutoring pro- 
gram’s procedures and offers 
insight on how to be of the 
most help. 

‘*Show a positive regard for 
each other,”’ she points out in 
the handbook. ‘‘Accept each 
tutee as an individual with 
valid needs and feelings. Do 
not ignore student’s (tutee’s) 
needs.”’ 

While Kovacs trains the 
tutors, Mikoda screens the 
people in need of one. 

First, a student must make 
an appointment with Mikoda. 
She wants to know the specific 
course the student is having a 
problem in and the instructor’s 
name. Then she wants to know 
if the student is attending the 
classes regularly. 

Is the student making an ef- 
fort to help himself? Has he 
spoken with the instructor 
about extra help? Does he 
need.a refresher course on the 
basic skills or a lesson on how 


to relax during an exam? 
These are some of the ques- 
tions Mikoda needs answered 
by potential tutees. 

Perhaps the student’s in- 
structor is unaware of the stu- 
dent’s anxiety. 

“‘Often times,’’ said 
Mikoda, ‘‘the instructor will 
offer to tutor the students once 
he is made aware of the stu- 
dent’s problem.”’ Or, she said, 
the student needs another 
aspect of the learning skills 
center such as a refresher in 
basic math or English. In that 
case the women refer the stu- 
dent to the correct section. 

Students must also meet a 
grade requirement of a **C-”’ 
or lower in order to receive a 
tutor. This-is because of the 
center’s limited budget. 

“Tt is an excruciating feel- 
ing to have to turn someone 
away,’” said Kovacs, “‘but we 
must have some guidelines. 
We could never even begin to 
handle those students who 
want a tutor because they have 
a B- grade. We just don’t have 


that kind of money.’’ 

The tutoring program is 
already the largest funding 
target of the Faculty-Student 
Association. The association, 
which is a non-profit corpora- 
tion, gives the tutoring pro- 
gram 75% of its funds. The 
money comes from the cam- 
pus bookstore, the student 
store, and the campus vending 
machines. The tutoring pro- 
gram received approximately 
$14,500 this school year. The 
money is used to pay the tutors 
who average about $4 an hour. 

Currently there are about 
100 tutors in the program. 
They are helping more than 
225 students. 

According to Kovacs, the 
success rate for tutees is very 
good. Seventy-five percent of 
the students last spring (it 
takes about a year for a com- 
plete evaluation of the 
Statistics) received or main- 
tained a passing grade after 
receiving a tutor. About half 
attained a grade which was 
transferable to another 





college. 

“Though that may seem 
low,’’ Kovacs said, “‘most of 
the students coming into the 
program have serious dif- 
ficulties and many were fail- 
ing.’’ Both women said it 
would be great to achieve an 
even higher success rate, but 
they are pleased with the cur- 
rent one. 

The program is a learning 
experience for both the tutor 


- 


and the tutee. Many tutors and 
their students become good 
friends and continue to see 
each other when the tutoring 
is done. 


‘Surprisingly enough,”’ . 


said Mikoda, ‘‘the tutees do 
not use their tutors as a crutch. 
They are anxious to try and do 
it on their own.”’ 

In fact, some of the tutoring 
program’s tutors were former- 
ly tutees. 
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I, say... 


(SPS)-The New York Public 
Interest Research Group has 


_ been called on the carpet in a 


lawsuit waged by eight SUNY 
students from three campuses 
and the mandatory activities 
fee may also be involved. 
The eight students, from 
Albany, Binghamton and New 
Paltz, claim that forced con- 
tributions, via the activities 
fee, violates constitutional 
rights of free speech, due pro- 
cess of law and that the use of 
such for ‘‘political and 
ideological purposes,”’ is ‘‘an 
unconscionable situation.’’ 
Represented by the Mid- 
Atlantic Legal Foundation, the 
plaintiffs are demanding a stop 
to collection of the fees, worth 
about $486,000 from 17 
, chapter campuses this year, 
and refunds of approximately 
$1 million NYPIRG has col- 
lected since 1972 through fees. 
‘*No one should be required 


NYPIRG’s 


to finance anyone else’s 
politics,’ Attorney John G. 
Collins of Mid-Atlantic said, 
“This suit is designed to pro- 
tect everyone, regardless of 
their views.” 

New Paltz NYPIRG Project 
Coordinator Linda Geary con- 
tends ‘‘this lawsuit is an attack 
on the activities fee. It is 
assaulting the rights of 
students to establish an agen- 
cy to fund those programs they 
see as providing an educa- 
tional experience outside the 
classroom.”’ 

-Collins disagrees; ‘“‘We are 
not attacking the student ac- 
tivity system per se. The 
students have a First Amend- 
ment right to assembly, to 
mobilize politically; we are 
not attacking either of these 
concepts. We object to the col- 
lection of a mandatory fee that 
indulges in a specitic type of 
lobbying or political activity.’’ 


Some People Love Picnics! 


Marilyn A. Ondrasik, 
NYPIRG executive director, 
-has charged that the suit is “‘a 
right-wing, corporate-funded 
attack,’’ as she noted that Mid- 
Atlantic has represented Exx- 
on, Arco, Bendix, and the 
New York State Business 
Council, entities often oppos- 
ed to many of NYPIRG’s en- 
vironmental views, including 
the recently passed ‘bottle 
bill.’ 


Collins has confirmed that 
the above corporations in part 
fund Mid-Atlantic, others in- 
clude Alcoa, Bristol Myers, 
Chase Manhattan, U. S. Steel, 
Atlantic Richfield, Sun Oil 
and Warner Lambert; all con- 
tributed at least $5,000 to the 
foundation in 1981. 

Ondrasik implied that the 
foundation, working on 
similar cases in New Jersey 
and Philadelphia, has singled 





New York 
Public Interest Group 


~ Under Fire 





out NYPIRG for ‘‘political 
reasons,’’ and said that “‘the 
broad sweep of their suit 
would be to eliminate any stu- 
dent activity which takes a 
political stand.”’ 

Ondrasik and others point to 
student newspapers, radio sta- 
tions, gay and lesbian groups, 
BSUs and other minority 
groups as well as SASU being 
effected by the suit. 

‘“‘They’re saying that 
students cannot vote collec- 
tively on what they want to do 


-with their student money,”’ 


Ondasik said. 


The suit also names Clifton 
Wharton, SUNY chancellor, 
the Board of Trustees and 
seven university presidents 
because ‘‘the mechanics for 
student activity fees begins at 
that level,’’ according to 
Collins. 
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Book Review: 


City of 
Darkness 


by John E. Nelson 


It seems that a lot of people 
are for closing up New York 
City, just as Ben Bova, the 
author of ‘‘Colony’’ and ex- 
ecutive editor of ‘‘Omni"’ 
magazine has done here in his 
elatest book ‘‘City of 
Darkness.’’ John Carpenter 
(‘Escape from New York’’) 
did it by putting a containment 
wall around New York City 
and making it a prison. Bova 
does it with a geodesic dome 
and makes it a tourist trap. 

We learn of Bova’s version 
of the future through the eyes 
of a 16-year-old named Ron 
who lives in a controlled en- 
vironment in the country at 
sometime in the future. Most 
major cities have been sealed 
off and the people evacuated. 

New York is one of the few 
remaining large cities that can 
be entered, and it is used as a 
vacation spot. Ron Had visited 
there once with his father and 
found a young boy’s fascina- 
tion with the dirty and forbid- 
den. He plans to go back. 
Alone. 

Plot development is light but 
thorough enough to get the 
basics across. Ron does well 
on the National Job Placement 
tests and his father insists that 
Ron follow in his footsteps as 
a businessman. Ron refuses, 
wanting to be a scientist, and 
runs away to New York for 
“one last fling’’ before he has 


to settle down. 

Almost as soon as he ar- 
rives, Ron is robbed, his 
money and I.D. card are 
stolen and he is beaten severe- 
ly. You cannot leave the city 
without an I.D. Card. 

He finds there are people 
who live in New York City 
year round and realizes he 
must join one of these gangs 
to survive the winter while the 
city is closed. Gang life is 
rough. People must buy black 
market food to survive, and 
are constantly fighting and 
killing each other for food and 
property. It is a distinct 
microcosm of today’s society. 

Ron falls in love with one of 


the girls who lives in the city — 


year round, but she “‘belongs”’ 
to the leader of the gang Ron 
now belongs to. He also finds 
out some shocking news about 
the city: The government has 
deliberately left most of the 
poor and minorities in the ci- 
ty. Left them to die. 

Ron manages to get his I.D. 
back toward the end and plans 
to leave the city when he hears 
about these people left behind. 
He is infuriated and vows to 
do something, either help 
them or revenge these poor, 
forgotten people. 

This story, while shallow at 
points, is enjoyable and easy 
reading about the very possi- 
ble near future. 


NEED HELP WITH 
YOUR STUDENT LOAN? 


If you've attended college on a Guaranteed 
Student Loan or a National Direct Snident Loan made 
after October 1, 1975, consider spending a couple 


of years in the Army 


If you train for certain specialties, the govern- 
ment will release you from 1/3 of your indebtedness 
(or $1,500, whichever is greater) for each year of 


active dury 


1 1 a 1 ~ ea P NNO” 

Obviously, a three-year enlistment cancels 100% 

of your debt. Bur if you sign up for the Army sexclusive 
two-year enlistment option, we'll still cancel 2/3 of 


your debt. 


Plus, you may be eligible for generous educational 


incentives. 


To find out how to serve vour county and get out 


of debt, call the number below 








Non Smokers 
Need Space 


The head of the student 
health service at BCC hopes to 
convince school officials to set 
aside a non-smoking area in 
the cafeteria. 

Linda Beck,  nurse- 
practitioner at the health of- 
fice, has collected nearly 200 
signatures on a petition sup- 
porting a non-smoking area 
and hopes to collect more 
before she takes it to President 
Donald Beattie in May or 
June. 

Last October, Beck met 
with representatives from stu- 
dent council, student affairs, 
student activities and Beattie. 

“They thought I wanted it 
and the students couldn’t care 
less,’’ said Beck. **‘The idea 
for the petition came up 
around November during the 
American Smokeout,’’ she 


by Stephen P. Jensen 


said. ‘‘The original plan was 
to have the petition during the 
Smokeout, but then we decid- 
ed to keep it going.”’ 

_ The two major objections to 
Beck’s. proposal were that 
would be no student enforce- 
ment of a non-smoking area 
and there was no room for 
such an area in an already 
crowded cafeteria. 

Beck said there would be 
sufficient enforcement by 
students. “‘If someone sat 
down in a non-smoking area 
and lit up, they’d hear about 
it,’’ she said. 

Beck said one outcome of 
the meeting was an agreement 
to install a sign reading “‘BE 
CONSIDERATE OF YOUR 
NON-SMOKER FRIENDS.”’ 
Beck said the sign was never 
made and that no help was 


given with supplies for the 
making of the sign. 

Students who were ap- 
proached on the issue felt it 
was a good idea, however, 
they felt it would be difficult 
to enforce such an area. “‘T 
think it would be good, but it’s 
not like a bus or an airplane,”’ 
said one student who asked not 
to be identified. ‘‘Students . 
might feel their rights were be- 
ing infringed. upon.”’ 

Beck said there will be only , 
one thing to do if her proposal 
is turned down again this sum- 
mer. ‘‘The only way to the 
president is through the 
students. He listens to the 
students.’’ She said if a group 
of concerned students came 
forward and voiced their opi- 
nions, the proposal would 
stand a much better chance. 





“Full of Feeling”’ 


TV’s ‘The ThornBirds’”’ 
by Heidi Wood 


The ‘‘ThornBirds’’—a sap- 
py novel-to-movie, right? 
Wrong! Shot through a 
sometimes irritating yellow 
filter, this movie made an 
immeasurable impact on this 
viewer’s thoughts and actions. 

The plot takes us through 
the life of a holy man, from 
priesthood to becoming Car- 
dinal, and through the life of 
a country girl: Meggie. 
Though Father Ralph 
deBricassart “‘raised’’ Meggie 
from her tender childhood 
years, love between them was 
predictable. 

Eighteen years older, Father 
deBricassart gave Meggie 
guidance, security, and friend- 
ship. Meggie responded by 
giving him her soul. All that 
was hers was his. He could not 
accept this gift. His love for 
God left a constant gap bet- 
ween them. 

As Meggie matured, 
deBricassart’s will was 
weakened. He loved her, 
unknowingly fathering a son. 


Time passes quickly. As these 
two became older, they began 
to realize the regretfully poor 
decisions they had made about 
life and each other. 

The last two of the nine tv 
viewing hours were enthrall- 
ing. Growth of the human 
mind and soul were portrayed 
more vividly and with more 
understanding than that of any 
of today’s television movie 
programming. In general, ex- 
cellent directing and acting are 
to be applauded. Richard 
Chamberlain and Rachel Ward 
were outstanding! 

The ThornBirds was not just 
a show for entertainment, but 
that of human life and feeling, 
love and endurance. From this 
experience, we can all learn to 
value our loved ones so much 
more. 

Congratulations to the cast 
and production people of 
“The ThornBirds’’. You’ve 
successfully bridged the gap 
between the unmatchable 
precision of a novel and a 
dramatic visual version. Your 
episodes were well worth my 
time—all nine hours of it. 








On our campus, transfer students 
are not the exception ... 
they're the rule. 


The State University of New York College of 
Technology is an upper division college specifically _ 
for transfer students. Students with an associate's 
degree or a minimum of 56 semester hours of 
college credit should consider transfer to a variety 
of career-oriented programs at the College of 
Technology. Offered are B.P.S., B.T., B.S., and 
B.A. degrees in: 



















ARMY. BE ALL YOU CAN BE. 





An upper division college 


- accounting - mechanical technology 





+ - business/public mgt. - medical record admin. 
- computer science - natural sciences (chemi- - 


College of 
se 


811 Court Street. 
Utica, N.Y. 13502: 


- electrical technology cal & bio-technology 
- general studies options) 

- health services mgt. - nursing 

- industrial technology - social science 





For more ise liar 7 contact the Admissions Office 
(315) 792-3450 ; 





Registration 
Race 


by 
Tamra 


Macko 


Just as the game of baseball 
has a seventh inning stretch, 
we, here at Broome, find 
ourselves in a seventh inning 
break. Putting these first seven 
weeks of classes into perspec- 

‘tive, you probably feel they 
have passed you right by. 
Those promisies we made to 
ourselves not to get behind on 
our reading, and to schedule 
our time so we wouldn’t have 
to write that research paper the 
night before, have all been 
broken. Where has the time 
gone? It seems like only last 
week, we were herded 
together ready to stampede 
the gymnasium and register 
for the spring semester here at 
BCC. 

Speaking as a transfer stu- 

‘dent who scheduled, 
rescheduled, and scheduled 
again; I offer my undying ad- 
miration to all the students 
-who had no problems register- 


ing. Nothing, short of the - 


Grand Prix, can possibly com- 
pare to registration here at 
BCC. As the gym doors open- 
ed, hundreds of students rac- 
ed in to get one final seat in an 
already crowded class. 

Due to the fact that I was 
new to Broome could explain 
why things seemed chaotic. 
Television sets listing class 
_ closings did not seem to add 

as much assistance as they did 

hindrance. By the time you 

pushed your way to a spot 
where you could view the 
screen, found an open class, 
and tried to sign up for it, the 
class had already been filled. 

I personally found this situa- 

tion frustrating but unfor- 

tunately unavoidable. 

Now looking back at spring 
registration, not getting that 
ten o’clock class doesn’t seem 
so important. The hustle and 
bustle of scheduling is now far 

_ from our minds. But, before 
you know it, we’ll be back at 
the gymnasium, standing in 
line, waiting for the gates to 
open. The race will start all 
over again for that one last seat 
in that ten o’clock class. Who 


knows? Maybe you'll be the | 


winner. 


Child | 


Care! 


Broome Community Col- 
lege is again offering child 
care service at the Nim- 
monsburg United Methodist 
Church, just north of the col- 
lege campus. Children bet- 
. ween the ages of 2 months 
‘and 6 years will be accepted 
during the hours of 8 a.m. to 
3 p.m., Monday thru Friday. 
Three hours per day is the 
maximum length of time 
children can be cared for. 

Rates are $1.00 per hour for 
BCC students and slightly 
higher for community 
residents. 

For information about this 
service or for reservations, 
please call the Coordinator of 
the Child Care Service, JoAnn 
~ Olmstead, at 722-8625. 
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by Elmer ‘‘Whitey’”’ Eveland 


WANT to help a shy child 
become a happy participating 
member of his play group? 
Want to help a child develop 
his or her creativity and learn 
to express his/her language 
and artistic skills? Want to see 
the child develop a sense of 
self worth, a sense of identi- 
ty, with a positive self image? 


- Then take Creative Dramatics. 


What does _ creative 
dramatics entail? I could make 
a long list, but a few activities 
will suffice. Storytelling, us- 
ing hand puppets (you make 
these), writing little playlets 
(and having the children do 
them for their own pleasure), 
using the rhythm band, music, 
poetry, and different kinds of 
group dancing, marching, are 
among many activities. Fur- 
thermore, one makes a lesson 
plan, since, if one is teaching 
in a pre school, the activities 

J 


are arranged with a theme or 
basic concept in mind. For ex- 
ample, let’s use as a theme 
‘shadows’. 

One would recite the first 
verse of Stevenson’s ‘‘My 
Shadow’’ then take the 
children outside in the sun- 
shine on the playground, and 
let them see what their 
shadows do. Indoors, the 
teacher might put on a simple 
shadow play, and the children 
might also make shadows on 
a screen with their hands. 
They could perhaps cut out 
shapes from black construc- 
tion paper. This particular ex- 
ample is appropriate to the pre 
school, but creative dramatics 
is adaptable to the elementary 
school, using more 
sophisticated lesson plans to 
tie in with art, social studies, 
health, and even mathematics. 
Creative dramatics is used in 
play therapy, and with 
children having various 
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physical handicaps. So, you 
see that Creative Dramatics 
certainly ties in with the 
various. Child Care courses, 
especially with music¢ and art 
for children, children’s 
literature and with Children’s 
Theatre. 


It goes without saying that 
Creative Dramatics would be 
of value to the future teacher, 
pediatric nurse, librarian, 
camp director, much as 
children’s theatre is. If you are 
confused as to the difference 
between Creative Dramatics 
and Participation Children’s 
Theatre, it is simply this. In 
Creative Dramatics, the 
children perform for 
themselves. In Participation 
Children’s Theatre, a group of 
actors perform for the children 
although the participation of 
the children also involves 
“‘creative dramatics’’—and 
most certainly the two 


Careteere Ladies 


by Anthony Ruspantini 


Remember those scrump- 
tious delights grandma used to 
bake? Remember those 
crumbly cakes and cookies, 
those savory soups and sauces 
she whipped up from scratch? 
Well this year the BCC 
cafeteria has taken some tips 
from grandma. 

‘**About 75 percent of the 
food we serve, we make 
ourselves,’’ said Robert Ryan, 
cafeteria manager. That’s a 
big change since September 
when Ryan became manager. 
Much of the food then was 
bought frozen or prepared 
from food processing 
companies. 

“It was costly, yes, but it 
was a waste of natural 
resources,’’ Ryan said. ‘‘We 
have such tremendous talent to 
make our food here.’” 

The cafeteria has a staff of 
13 women who do the cook- 
ing. ‘‘We don’t need to order 
prepared foods,’’ Ryan said. 
‘*These ladies have made it all 
possible.”’ 


Creative Dramatics For You 


overlap. A group of children 
can perform ‘‘The Three Lit- 
tle Kittens’’ by themselves 
with the teacher’s help or per- 
form for the class across the 
hall (which they invite & share 
cookies and punch with, too.) 
A Creative Dramatics social 
studies experience I was in- 
volved in as a 2nd grader was 
that Mrs. Tucker got us to 
build a village—cardboard 
boxes for stores, the school, 
and houses. We brought our 
trucks, cars, a train set; the 
girls brought dolls for the 
townspeople. We painted a 
background, made trees, & the 
boxes became buildings. Here 
was art, cooperation, a lesson 
about how the town operated, 
and much enjoyment just 
because Mrs. Tucker had 
shown imagination. The above 
is mentioned because I think 
the reader will get a better idea 
of what “‘creative dramatics”’ 
is all about. 


Do Home Cooking 


Since the cafeteria began 
preparing homemade meals, 
the entree line has doubled in 
sales. 

“Since we started making 
our own pizza, pizza sales 
have jumped dramatically,” 
he said. ‘‘Before we had to 
throw away a lot of pizza, 
because it just wouldn’t sell. 

‘The important thing is that 
the students like it. We are 
here to serve the students.”’ 

Despite the new offerings, 
most students stick to the fast 
foods, Ryan said. ‘‘A lot of 
students just -have a few 
minutes between classes and 
don’t have time to eat a com- 
plete meal,’” he said. 

Each day students and facul- 
ty devour 400 hamburgers, 
400 sandwiches and subs, 450 
orders of french fries and 50 
hot dogs. 

But fresh fruits and 
vegetables are becoming in- 
creasingly popular, Ryan said. 
“‘We go through cases and 
cases of fresh produce each 
week,’’ he said. ““We can’t 
seem to stock enough.”’ 





CLL lll 


Mrs. Delores Keith teaches 
this course in the spring 
semester. Mondays and 
Wednesdays, 1:30-3:00 p.m. 
Beside classroom work, one 
has projects to do, such as the 
puppets mentioned above 
visits to nursery schools, such 
as the wonderful Stuyvesant 
Pre-School where the student 
actually works with the 
children. There are no written 
exams, but one is expected to 
read a text, draw up a lesson 
plan, write a skit (play or pup- 
pet show) and participate in 
class activities. But if you like 
children 
delightful. 
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Should just anyone have the right to purchase a gun? 
Today, with the high crime rate, people aren’t buy- 
ing guns just to hunt animals. They are buying guns 
to defend themselves and their belongings. Many have 
them for just that reason and aren’t afraid to use them. 

During our short Easter break I watched a show on 
Home Box Office entitled: “‘Five American Guns’’. 
It showed different gun owners; why they purchas- 
ed their guns; and what happened as a result. It was 
very interesting and at times, surprising. 

First, the three positive stories: one couple owned 
a liquor store and were robbed; so they purchased two 
revolvers and learned how to use them. 

One night, while being robbed, the husband was shot 
in the stomach. The wife picked up the guns from 
under the counter and killed both robbers. Afterward 
she said that she never had any guilt. She would do 
it over again. , 

Another storeowner (a pharmacist) also learned how 
to shoot a revolver after being robbed several times. 
The next time through, the hold-up man got the sur- 
prise of his life and a bullet in his leg. 

The police said that the word went out on the street 
to stay clear of that pharmacy. In this case, the gun 
owner said that he was just sick and tired of things 
being taken from him, and he decided to do something 
about it. 

A young man also became angry after his home was 
burglarized. He felt that the only way to protect his 
wife and son was to buy a shotgun. One night he awoke 
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to the noises of an intruder, got his shotgun from the 
closet, and told whoever it was to get out. The intruder 
started coming towards him so he blew the trespasser 
away. Afterward, the young man said that he felt very 
dirty and a bit guilty but it was the only thing he felt 
he could do. 


In these past three instances, the weapon served its 
purpose. But there were also two episodes when the 
gun Owners were not so lucky and things literally 
backfired. 

One case again involved a young man who bought 
a gun to protect his wife and son. He kept it in a drawer 
near his bed. One night he awoke to the sound of their 
burglar alarm. He immediately grabbed the gun, not 
bothering to check and see if his wife was next to him 
in bed. He ran into the hall, bumped into his wife and 
shot her in the stomach. 


Apparently she had forgotten about the alarm. No 
one will ever know, though, because she is now a 
“‘vegetable’’. The husband claims that the gun acciden- 
tally discharged, and he still keeps firearms in their 
house. 

The last story was the saddest of all. A sixty-three 
year-old lady decided to get a gun to protect herself 
and her home, but she never learned to use it. One 
night when she heard someone banging at the front 
door, she called the police. They didn’t make it in time. 
She got the gun. The intruder took it away and fatal- 


ly shot her. She had fired one bullet. It was later found 
in the ceiling. 

People are getting tired of having their lives” 
violated. But should just anyone be allowed to pur- 
chase a gun without being instructed in its use? Each 
year millions of Americans are either badly hurt or 
killed in gun accidents. Can having the privilege of 
gun ownership really scare all criminals straight? Of 
course, these horrible felons have no right to commit 

“such awful crimes, but should the American people 
have the right to gun them down? How will kids feel. 
and react to growing up in such a world of violence? 


Recent problems have involved young children ob- 
taining their parents’ firearms and perhaps imitaieg 
the kind of thing society dictates. 

In Chicago, an eight year-boy took a few shots at 
his teacher when she requested to see his parents. 


Luckily he missed. 


Almost every night you can read stories in ‘th paper 
similar to these. It sometime makes one wonder about 
the future. Kids may begin to grow up thinking “‘Well, 
if Mom or Dad make me mad, I can just shoot them.’ 

It may even become fashionable to own and use a 
gun frequently. ‘“Daddy killed someone, so it’s okay.”” 

This may all sound a bit extreme, but it is something 
to think about. The world is worrying about nuclear 


weapons when guns seem to be destroying us. . 


“An eight-year-old boy took a few shots at his teacher.”’ 
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“That sounds good. Tell me more! 





by Larry Jenkins 


I have this great idea for 
disarmament. First, President 
Ronald Reagan tells the Rus- 
sians that he is destroying all 
our nuclear weapons, and the 
Russians are free to come and 
check it out just in case they 
might doubt our word. 

Moscow willingly sends the 
KGB over to witness the 
dismantling of our nuclear 
stockpile. We let them in the 
country and into our missile 
silos with the firm agreement 
that we can see and interview 
all the people at all the missile 
silos and submarines they have 
- to witness the new over- 


sians have. 

All our weapons are taken 
down. The people in the arm- 
ed forces are now busy 
building roads and bridges. 
The money saved from taxes 
and a high federal budget 
stimulates the economy, and 
everybody has a job. The 
Government can afford decent 


1?? 


programs and most people are 
doing very well. 

The Russian Government 
isn’t really sure what’s going 
here, so they don’t immediate- 
ly make major military moves. 
They allow us weak 
Americans into all parts of 
their country as a friendly 
gesture-since they know we 
have no weapon to hurt them. 


Ah, but they forget the craf- 
tiness of Ronnie Reagan. 
Reagan has everyone who 
enters Russia innoculated with 


the same rotten virus I’ve got” 


right now—the viral flu and a 
good dose of a sinus infection. 
Thousands of Russians, from 


powering strength the Rus-the Kremlin on down, get 


these rotten diseases. Their 
heads feel like they’re going to 
explode. They’re weak. They 
spend hours in the bathroom 
waiting for the next painful 
event—not really knowing ex- 
actly what it will be. If they 
can stand up, their stomachs 
grumble and holler, their 
muscles beg for mercy. 


-now. 








Disarmament Simple: 
Make ’Em Sick 


President Reagan goes on 
international television and ap- 
pears very statesmanlike... 

Even though millions of im- 
portant Russian people are 
now so sick thattthey can’t 
stand it, the hundreds of 
Americans in Russia will not 
take the Russian weapons and 
take over the country. 

The President of the United 
States has the antidote. 
America only wants one small 
payment in return for saving 
Russia. It’s simple—the Rus- 
sians must allow the 
Americans in Russia to blow 
up all their nuclear weapons. 

As many people in Broome 
County have found out, this 
‘‘super bug’’ of a virus is so 
rotten that any thinking Rus- 
sian would give away his 
nuclear weapons, his family, 
and perhaps his soul just to get 
better. 


And therefore disarma- 
ment!... You know, when I 
was sick, this all made sense. 
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FROM PAGE 2 


time Gram and I got within thirty yards of the pond, 
the splashes of retreating frogs were clearly audible. 

We stood on the crushed rock railroad bed, look- 
ing out on a panoramic rural vista. On our left, a corn- 
field stretched back to the Susquehanna. On the other 
side, some fifty feet below us, was Sam’s pond. It was 
a spring day, and the violet hue of swamp irises dot- 
ted the periphery of the scum covered backwater. With 
Gram leading, we trooped down the sinuous path, and 
stepped over the rusty barbed wire fence. Itwas com- 
posed of a single symbolic strand, sagging with the 
weight of many years. Like Grandma, its days were 
numbered, but it was still strong and had sharp points. 
I followed Gram down the old railroad tie which bridg- 
ed a small extension of the pond, onto the more solid 
ground of a grassy knoll adjacent to and overlooking 
the pond. The grass was cropped close by cows that 
grazed next to the pond, and it made a luxuriant seat 
for fishermen and little boys. We often angled there 
for catfish, but it was the wily bullfrog we regarded 
as our most honored adversary., 

Gram began gathering tiny sticks and handfuls of 
dry grass, and soon had constructed a small fire. 
‘‘Richie,’’ she said, ‘I’m going to show you 
something you’ve never seen before. Just sit still, and 
no matter what happens, don’t make a sound or move 
suddenly. Nothing’s going to hurt you.”’ With this ad- 
monition aside, she sat crosslegged before the fire, 
facing the pond, and withdrew from her bosom a small 
leather pouch. She threw a handful of the bag’s con- 
tents on the fire, and it produced a pungent odor. A 
mixture of hyssop, vervain, and Queen Anne’s lace, 
it had a hypnotic effect on me as I watched her begin 
her work. She stared ahead, never twitching a mus- 
cle, and her eyes became glassy. Then beginning quiet- 


This Summer 


At Cornell University you can enjoy a 
remarkable variety of courses and 
learning opportunities. In a setting of 
beautiful lakes, parks, ravines, and 
waterfalls, you can fulfill requirements, 
accelerate your degree program, or 
simply take the courses that you've 
always put off. Ithaca, a small 
cosmopolitan city, is located in a 
magnificent, varied countryside that 
offers you water sports and ball games, 
climbing and camping, theater and 
outdoor concerts, soaring and biking, 
birding and hiking... Call or write to see 
for yourself why Cornell is the place you 
should be this summer. 


Cornell University Summer Session 
B12 Ives Hall—Box 59 

Ithaca, New York 14853 
607/256-4987 


“Gram” 


ly and building slowly in intensity, she began to pro- 
duce a low pitched keening unlike any sound I have 


heard, before or since. With clicking sounds reminis-, 


cent of the Bantu tongues, the frail old woman’s voice 
boomed and rasped. 

When this eldritch concert had gone on for two or 
three minutes, I saw two eyes pop up from the water, 
and a large bullfrog hopped out of the pond, not more 
than twelve feet from Gram. Soon there were more 
frogs there than I have ever seen, and I don’t mind 
telling you, I was terrified.-I gripped a branch of a 
nearby stump, trying to remain still, as Gram had told 
me, but all I wanted to do was run. 

Finally, her performance ended, and she must have 
been surrounded by two hundred frogs. She took a 
deep breath, and snapped her fingers. This was 
answered by a resounding splash and a murky trail 
of disturbed mud as the host of frogs dived for the 
pond. Crying and shaking, I ran to clutch Gram’s legs 
as she stood. I looked up at her weathered, tired face 
and asked her if that had been magic. I'll never forget 
her answer as she squatted, facing me eye to eye and 
holding my hands. ‘‘No,”’ she said. ‘‘It wasn’t magic. 
I simply sang a song the frogs wanted to hear, and 
they came to listen. Now it’s over, so they went away. 
Let’s go home.”’ 


Gram is dead now, but she gave me things that can 
never be taken away. She believed that half of witch- 
craft is craft, a body of skills that takes years of 
training, and can never be achieved by membership 
in a faddish witch’s coven. Aside from being able to 
name relatives dating back centuries, and the manner 
of their deaths, she possessed an arsenal of skills that 
carry more weight than mumbo jumbo. Hypnosis, sug- 
gestion, sleight of hand, illusionism, nature healing, 
pharmacology, toxicology, and animal training are just 
a few of the fields into which she delved. So today, 
when I meet some bright eyed and bushy tailed stu- 
dent of the occult who claims to be a witch, I ask them, 
‘*Are you really?’’ And I try to keep in mind that a 
membership card in the Wicca society will not speak 
with the voice of even a single frog. 





““ribbet”’ 





PUBLIC SERVICE ANNOUNCEMENT 
FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


Tri-Cities Opera will stage the second production EVER of 
Myron Fink’s original American opera, JEREMIAH, in 


| English, April 23, 24, 29 and 30. For ticket information, call 


Tri-Cities Opera at (607) 797-6344 before 5 p.m. 


Tri-Cities Opera is a non-profit organization. Contact: 
Donna Nelson, (607) 797-6344. 





“T'm gonna help you 
break the cigarette habit 


with my ‘Larry Hagman 
Special Stop Smokin’ 
Wrist Snappin’ Red Rub- 
ber Band: Get one free 
from your American 
Cancer Society.” 
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Major League Forecast Cont'd 


FROM PAGE 7 


Oakland—Tom Burgmeier (7-0, 2.29) and Carney Lansford 


&. (11/63/.301) acquired from Boston will both see plenty of play- 
ing time. Dave Beard (10-9, 3.44) is strong coming out of 
the bullpen. Matt Keough (11-18), Rick Langford (11-16) and 
Mike Norris (7-11) all must pick up the pace in order to be 
contenders. Tom Underwood (10-6, 3.29) was one of few 
bright spots for this staff. Considered by some the fastest out- 
= field i in the majors, A’s Rickey Henderson (10/51/.267), who 
set a new stolen base record last season and Dwayne Murphy 
(27/94/.239) may be joined by Mitchell Page again. Mike 


™ Heath does most of the catching, and poorly so. Disappoint- 


ments Wayne Gross (9/41/.251), Davey Lopes (11/42/.242) ° 
and Dan Meyer (8/59/.240) will be joined by former Chi-Sock 
Bill Almon as well as Lansford. 


Texas—Pitchers Rick Honeycutt (5-17), Frank Tanana (7-18), 
and Paul Mirabella (4.80) were all terrible last year. 
Knuckleballing Charlie Hough (16-13) was fair, as was Jon 
Matlack’s 7-7. Danny Darwin (10-8, 3.44) was the ace. Jim 
Sundberg is a consistent catcher, but not in the top five. Bud- 
dy Bell, 13 homers, .296, leads a weak hitting attack. Dave 
Hostetler has power with 22 homers, but hit only .232. Bucky 
Dent won’t help much, but if Larry Bittner plays everyday, 
he could prove valuable. Larry Parrish (17/62/.264), Billy 
Sample (.261),-and George Wright (.264) are only good at 
best. 


Minnesota—The twins are definitely a team for the future. 
The distant future. Bobby Castillo is the Twins’ best hurler 
at 13-11. Pete Redfern (S-11), Brad Havens (10-14), and Terry 
Felton (10-13) are usually bad. Tim Laudner and Sal Butera 
caught most games, combining for a putrid 7 homers. Gary 
Gaetti (25/84/.230) needs to bring his average up and Kent 
Hrbek (23/92/.301) was a breath of fresh air. Gary Ward was 
super with 28 homers, 91 RBI’s, and a respectable .289 
average. Tom Brunansky pounded 20 homers with a .272 
mark, yet only collected-46 RBI’s. Boomer Wells (28/107/.336 
at Toledo) may be joining these young sluggers soon. 


AMERICAN EAST 


Milwaukee—The reigning A.L. champs will be strong again 
this season, but anything can happen in the evenly matched 
A.L. East. Mike Caldwell (117-13), Moose Haas (11-8), Jim 
Slaton (10-6), Don Sutton (17-9), Pete Vuckovich (18-6), Jim 
Bob McClure (12-7) round out a sound staff. If Rollie Fingers 
can shake his shoulder injury, he will be welcomed. The most 
productive offensive lineup in the majors includes Ted Sim- 
mons (23/97/.269) at catcher, Cecil Cooper (32/121/.313) at 
first, Jim Gantner (.295) at second, A.L.M.V.P. Robin Yount 
(29/114/.331) at short and Paul Molitor (19/71/.302) at third. 
If someone goes down with an injury, Don Money 
(16/55/.284) will step in and provide strong backup. The tough 
outfield includes Ben Oglivie (34/102/.244), Gorman Thomas 
(39/112/.245) and Charlie Moore (.254). Look for the ‘‘Brew 
Crew’’ to make a run at the pennant again. 


Baltimore—The Orioles are minus Earl Weaver’s wisdom this 
season, but still should be tough. Local favorite Jim Palmer 
(15-1, 3.13) will be looking for career win 264 when the season 
opens up. Mike Flanagan (15-11), Dennis Martinez (16-12), 
Scott McGregor (14-12) and Tfppy Martinez (8-8, 3.41) all 
had fair seasons. If they all put together great seasons, this 
team could be world beaters. Rich Dauer (.280), Lenn Sakata 
(.259) and Eddie Murray (32/110/.316) are in the infield again 
with standout Cal Ripken, Jr. (28/93/.264). A strong outfield 
boasts Al Bumbry (.262), Ken Singleton, who hit 31 points 
below his standard .290 and platooning Dan Ford (.235), John 
Lowenstein (24/66/.320) and Gary Roenicke (21/74/.270). 


Boston—The Red Sox are a solid team this year. With the 
acquisition of Tony Armas (28/89/.233) from Oakland, they 


should have three power hitting outfielders. Dwight Evans ~ 


(32/98/.292) and Jim Rice (24/97/.309) are the others. Carl 
Yastrzemski never quits, last year hitting 16 homers and driv- 
ing in 72. Rookie Wade Boggs hit .349 in 109 games at third 
and Jerry Remy (.280) and Dave Stapleton (14/65/.264) 
covered the middle. Splitting the catching job equally were 
Gary Allenson (.205) and Rich Gedman (.249). The pitchers 
are young for the most part, with John Tudor (13-10) and Bob 
Ojeda (4-6) joining Bob Stanley (12-7), Brian Kingman from 
Oakland, Dennis Eckersley (13-13) and Mark Clear (14-9). 
Also picked up during the off-season was Doug Bird (9-14) 
from the ok 
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Detroit—Kirk Gibson was being called ‘the franchise’’ until - 


an injury took him out of the lineup. A healthy Gibson could 
make a healthy Tiger team. Lance Parrish is a great young 
catcher, hitting 32 homers last year. Tom Brookens (.231), 
Enos Cabell (.261), Mike Ivie (14 homers). Alan Trammell 
(.258) and Lou Whitaker (15/65/.286) cover the infield less 
than spectacularly. The outfield, with Gibson, .278 in 69 
games, Larry Herndon (23/88/.292), Chet Lemon 
(19/52/.266) and Evansville product Glenn Wilson 
(12/34/.292) in 84 games) looks strong for ’83. Jack Morris 
(17-16) should do better this season, as should Dave Tobik 
(4-9), Jerry Ujdur (10-10) and Milt Wilcox (12-10). With 
another strong season from Dan Petry (15-9) and a healthy 
comeback by Dave Rozema (3-0, 1.63 injust 8 games), the 
Tigers could surprise a lot of people. 


New York—Each year George goes out and buys new players 
and nothing ever happens. But this time, I think he may have 
done it. Being a firm Yankee-hater, I hate to admit, it but the 
pinstripes will be tough. Louisiana Lightnin’ Guidry (14-8, 
3.81) leads a decent pitching staff. Bob Shirley (8-13) from 
the Redo, Dale Murray (8-7) from Toronto and Steve Comer 
(1-6) from Texas should help Rudy May 96-6, 2.89), Shane 
Rawley (11-10), Dave Righetti (11-10) and Roger Erickson 
(8-8). Rich Gossage will be the fireman once again and a good 
comeback from Rick Reuschel could be beneficial. Catcher 
Rick Cerone has been injury prone as of late, so Butch 
Wynegar (.293 in 63 games) is standing by. John Mayberry 
(10 homers), Craig Nettles (18 homers), Roy Smalley 
(20/67/.257) and slick Willie Randolph (.280) comprise a solid 


infield. A throng of top-flite ballplayers inhabit the grass in ~ 


the ominous Yankee Stadium outfield. It’ll be interesting to 
see who plays and who cries. Oscar Gamble (18/57/.272) is 
a super D.H., but with the addition to Don Baylor (24/93/.263) 
from Anaheim, he may be tested. Dave Winfield (37/106/.280) 
had better play every day with his salary, but competing for 
the ceenter and right field spots are Jerry Mumphrey 
(9/68/.300), Ken Griffey (12/54/.277), Lou Piniella (.307) and 
ex-White Sock Steve Kemp (19/98/.286). If nothing else, the 
boys from the Bronx will score! 


Cleveland—The tribe may be on the way up, but too slowly 
to match the power of its counterparts in the East. Slugging 
D.H. Andre Thornton (32/116/.273) and infielder Toby Har- 
rah (25/78/.304) provided for the majority of the power. Mike 
“‘the human rain delay’’ Hargrove is a consistent hitter and 
sure fielder, but he needs help from Jerry Dybzinski (.231, 
0 H.R.) and Mike Fischlin (.268, 0 H.R.). The addition of 
Manny Trillo from Philly will help defensively, but Trillo 
hasn’t hit a home run since ’81. Ron Hassey (5/34/.251) is 
not the catcher for the future, but the acquisition of Jim Es- 
sian (.275) from Seattle won’t help. Bake McBride played in 
just 27 games last year and needs a big year. Rick Manning 
is a crackerjack fielder in center and a lifetime .261 hitter, 
but had his biggest homerun production~last year with 8. 
Miguel Dilone, who hits for good average, hit only .235 and 
George Vuckovich (.272) from Philly is only adequate. The 
pitching staff consists of hard-throwing Len Barker (15-11) 
who pitched a perfect no-run, no-hit, no-walk game recently, 
Bert Blyleven, Dan Spillner (12-10), Lary Sorensen (10-15), 
Ace Rick Sutcliffe (14-8, 2.96) and Rick Waits, who should 
improve on a dismal 2-13. Juan Eichelberger from San Diego 
may help with a decent season. A rebuilding year for the 
Indians. 


Toronto—The Blue Jays’ pitching staff is very good and could 
win a pennant supported by a lineup such as that of L.A., 
Milwaukee, or California. Jim Clancy (16-14, 2.71), Jim Gott 
(5-10), Roy Lee Jackson (8-8, 3.06), Luis Leal (12-15, 3.93), 
Joey McLaughlin (8-6, 3.21), Dave Stieb (17-14, 3.25) and 
ex-Yankee Mike Morgan (7-11) round out a tough starting and 
relief corps. Catching duties are split betweeen Buck Martinez 
and Ernie Whitt, who combined for 21 homers and 79 RBI’s. 
Infielders Damasco Garcia (5/42/.310), Alfredo Griffin (.241), 
Garth Iorg (.285) and Rance Mulliniks (.244) are less than 
sparkling. Willie Upshaw (21/75/.267) is good and should get 
help from Clirff Johnson, from Oakland. The outfield is fill- 
ed with unknowns, led by Jesse Barfield (18/58/.246) and 
Lloyd Moseby (9/52/. 236). Barry Bonnell (.293) hits for 
average, but that’s it: Dave Collins (.253 with N.Y.) adds 
speed. 


WEST EAST 

1. California 1. Yankees — 
» 2. Kansas City 2. Milwaukee 

3. Seattle 3. Baltimore 

- 4. Chicago 4. Boston 

5. Texas 5. Detroit 

6. Minnesota * 6. Toronto 

7. Oakland 7. Cleveland 


SLEEPER - Seattle 


SLEEPER - Baltimore 


HOME GAMES 
Baseball 


Tuesday, April 26 3 p.m. BCC vs. Jefferson Community 
College 
Wednesday, April 27 3 p.m. BCC-vs. Corning Community 
College 
Friday, April 29 2 p.m. BCC vs. Herkimer Community 
College 


Women’s Softball 


Friday, April 22 3 p.m. BCC vs. Mohawk Community College 


Saturday, April 30 4 p.m. BCC vs. Penn State (doubleheader) 


Men’s Tennis ‘ 


Saturday, April 23 3 p.m. BCC vs. SUNY College of | 


Technology 
Tuesday, April 26 3 p.m. BCC ys. Penn State 








